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THE DANISH QUESTION. But with Schleswig the case is different. There 


T midnight on Sunday last, the twenty-sixth 
of June, the additional fortnight’s suspen- 
sion of hostilities between Denmark and the Ger- 
mans recommended by the Conference recently 
assembled at Londoncametoanend. A few days 
will determine whether Prussian cannon are again 
to plow the quiet fields of Schleswig, and the 
sheen of Austrian bayonets to blast its ripening 
harvests. Upon that point it is useless to specu- 
late. We cannot but admit. however, that the 
unanimous determination of Germany to main- 
tain its rights in Schleswig-Holstein was founded 
in a profound conviction of the justice of its 
claims. However restless or aggressive their 
ancestors may have been, the modern Germans 
have long since ceased to exhibit that desire for 
territorial aggrandizement which can be gratified 
only at the point of the sword. The peace 
which Louis Napoleon proclaimed to be the mise 
sion of the Empire, is far more necessary to Ger- 
many than to France. It is the only condition, 
indeed, by which its real greatness can be accom- 
plished. But nevertheless the very extent of their 
culture renders the Germans peculiarly suscepti- 
ble of that grand enthusiasm which apparently for 
the most trifling objects will plunge a nation into 
all the horrors of long and bloody war. 

And in the present case the enthusiasm is all 
the more strange (to foreigners, indeed, nearly in- 
explicable) that it comes not from any actual 
wrongs sustained or threatened to any portion of 
the German nation, but simply from a wide- 
spread and absolute confidence in the investiga- 
tions of its antiquarians, and in the theories of 
its historians. ‘The Scandinavian race is in no 
condition ever to threaten the independence or to 
interfere with the interests of Germany. There 
is in the quarrel nothing of that secret but resist- 
less antagonism of races which has been the 
cause of so much misery to the world for so many 
ages. Between Denmark and Northern Germany 
there is rather an affinity of stock and a commu. 
nity of interests to draw ever closer the bonds of 
alliance. But the abstract rights of Germany, as 
proclaimed by the handful of scholars who alone 
have had the patience and the courage to go to 
the bottom of the whole dispute, have sufficed to 
kindle and sustain a war in a manner almost 
without precedent. 

Whatever may now be the issue of this appeal 
to arms, the question is really narrowed 
toone of boundary, for the neutral powers are 
hardly prepared to see Denmark blotted like 
Poland from the map of Europe. But the propo- 
tition now made by France and England and 
Russia, that a third of Schleswig should be surren- 
dered to Holstein to be incorporated with that 
duchy into an independent member of the German 
Confederation, is one which it will be hard for 
the Danes to accept. They are reconciled to the 
lows of Holstein, which has always been a German 
Province, a member of the Confederation, strongly 
wnited to Germany not merely by community of 
language, but of history and custom and law. 
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is in that duchy, indeed, a large infusion of Ger- 
mans, but in language and interest the country is 
substantially Danish, and the southern districts 
of Schleswig are in the eyes of Denmark essential 
to the integrity of the kingdom. To cut off, 
therefore, even so small a slice of territory as that 
comprised between the Eider and the Schlei, is to 
inflict an irreparable injury, for the Eider has 
always been regarded as the natural boundary of 
Denmark; and to infringe upon the natural 
boundaries of a country is not merely to Jessen 
its dignity in the eyes of other nations, but 
cruelly to outrage its traditions and its self- 
respect. 

It is recognized by all save the Germans that 
Germany has no right to Schleswig, except the 
right of conquest; and that with the Confederate 
system which is every day gaining strength in 
Germany the conquest of countries peopled by 
nations speaking a different language is a po- 
litical blunder, if not a moral impossibility. Yet, 
though both Prussia and Austria have consented 
to the principle of the division of Schleswig, it is 
found that German opinion in general is strongly 
against it. The great neutrals, of course, favor 
such a settlement of the question. Louis Napo- 
leon, indeed, has even aired in the Conference his 
favorite theory of the rights of nationalities. But 
in the present condition of Europe it will be long, 
we apprehend, before the great powers, so far 
from admitting the justice, will even tolerate the 
discussion of so dangerous a principle. Austria 
is very far from being prepared to resign the 
Quadrilateral and recognize a United Italy, nor 
is Russia ready to give over its horrible schemes 
for the depopulation of Poland, or its gigantic 
ambition for the possession of the Principali- 
ties. 

Thus, between the enthusiastic obstinacy of the 
Germans and the high-minded resistance of the 
Danes, there is danger thst no reconciliations can 
be effected. But the Conference was called in the 
interests of peace to terminate a war disgraceful 
to Europe; and we trust that common regard for 
humanity, to which European diplomacy conde- 
scends to allude in reference to this country, will 
at once compel a final cessation of hostilities as 
groundless as they are destructive. 


In the event, however. ot Denmark being 
reduced to its two islands and Jutland, though 
like Greece it might exist under the guaranty of 
the great powers as an independent kingdom, it 
will be more likely, after the fury of the war has 
spent itself, to look to a connection either with 
Sweden or Germany. As a branch of the Scan- 
dinavian nation, or as a member of the German 
Confederation, it would possess an importance 
and be freed from dangers which it could not ex- 
pect to obtain or escape as a petty kingdom ex- 
isting upon sufferance, the sport of the rivalries 
of its neighbors. Such a step would lead to com- 
plications far beyond anything now anticipated. 
It would increase and consolidate the maritime 
strength of Germany, and very soon open the 





way for that complete revisiog of the map of 
Europe which seems destined, at no distant 
period, to take place. 








BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

S innet revelations which have just been brought 
to light by the legal examination at 
Bridgeport in connection with the death of Miss 
Henrietta Leland, of Brooklyn, though revolting 
in detail, convey a lesson as yet unlearned by 
many people. It is, in a measure, the old story 
of cgntidence and betrayal, the ruin of the weaker 
by the stronger. The particulars of this case 
resolve themselves into this: A young man suc- 
ceeded in winning the affections of an innocent 
young girl just budding into womanhood; re- 
garded by her parents a suitor for her hand, he 
was allowed access to their house at all times, 
and the girl was permitted to accompany him to 
places of amusement in New York, and even on 
trips out of town. At last she was missing, and 
not until she was dead did her parents know 
aught of her whereabouts or of the cause of her 
death. The popular sense of justice cries for the 
punishment of the villain who is believed by many 

to have added murder to a fouler crime. 
Dismissing this case at this point, we deem it 
a fair question whether parents are as watchful 
of their children as they ought to be; whether, 
indeed, they are not frequently culpably remiss in 
the matter. The style of fathers and mothers 
which used to do such service in popular novels 
(and still does in fictitious writings of a very low 
stamp) as being always opposed to the man or 
woman announced as the choice of their daughter 
or their son is now conceded to be purely imagin- 
ary. Some such there may have been; some 
such there still may be. There may have been, 
and doubtless were instanees in which children 
were ruined from over-severe treatment in the 
matter of supposed affection for another of the 
opposite sex; but has not much more harm 
resulted from the failure on the part of parents to 
exercise their rightful authority? And in these 
days are not children—not boys and girls, but 
young men and young women—allowed too much 
freedom with each other? According to the 
present notions of propriety, as soon as a young 
gentleman is suspected of paying attention to a 
young lady, they are always to be left alone when 
in each other’s company.’ Even the presence of — 
parents is regarded as unwelcome; and for a sister 
or brother of the lady to stay in the room while 
the gentleman is present is deemed almost an in- 
sult to him. These calls are generally apt to be 
long, and not unnaturally, for each is supposed 
to take a keen pleasure in the other’s society. 
Meanwhile the hands steal on their march 
around the dial and perhaps reach a very late 
hour ere the happy couple separate—the one to 
hasten homeward with joyous step, the other to 
steal quietly to her room for fear of awaking the 
family and to dream of what is considered bliss, 


present and future. Then, too, there are various 
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other conditions under which this same tendency 
is manifested. There are rides by daylight and 
starlight, visits to places of amusement, eve- 
ning suppers, and many other devices, which will 
occur to every reader, by which the twain manage 
to be off by themselves. 

All this is natural, and, in itself, is not wrong. 
But it often begets what is wrong. Parents can- 
not be too careful of their children. Not that 
the children lack principle, honor, self-respect— 
we are speaking only of honorable persons—but 
there are tendencies on the part of either sex to‘ 
overstep what in company are known as the pro- 
prieties of time and place. This may be harm- 
less in itself, but is it not sometimes the precur- 
sor to what is not so harmless? The attraction 
of one sex to the other is as old as the race, and 
not until men and women are changed throughout 
by some supernatural agency will this attraction 
cease. So long as this exists there will be lovers 
and loved, and so long as they exist there will be, 
on their part, an inexplicable and perhaps uncon- 
trollable desire to be by themselves away from 
their other associates. The fault—if fault there 
be—lies not with the young, but with the parents. 
As guardians of, and, to a certain extent, respon- 
sible for the actions of, their children, they should 
exercise the same authority in such matters as 
they would in ordinary household affairs. The 
restraint may seem irksome at times, but it will 
be salutary in the end. The loss will be nothing, 
and there is always the possibility of the gain 
being great. Riches, social standing, education 
make no difference in the course which it is the 
part of prudent parents to adopt; and as con- 
cerns the children, it will generally be found that 
affection after marriage is diminished rather than 
increased by intercourse before it which, though 
not improper, may be too familiar. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


EW YORK fashions for July are exceedingly 
“mixed,” as any person will discover who 
will have the courage to promenade Broadway 
between the usually fashionable hours of three 
and five on any day between this date and the 
first of September. There is no lack of people, 
the sidewalks are to all appearance nearly as 
thronged as ever; but there is a lack of something, 
a stranger would find it hard to say what. 

It is not women; there are plenty of women— 
good, honest, hearty women, kind, industrious, 
sensible women, gentle, patient women—but 
born, unfortunately, without that sixth sense 
which would make them eschew many-colored 
dresses, plaid cloaks, and bonnets whose variety 
of showy ornaments exhibit not even a family re- 
lationship to any other part of the dress. Yet 
one cannot say that any of them are unfashiona- 
bly attired : their bonnets are of the proper, sub- 
dued scuttle shape; the trimming, incongruous as 
it is, is all piled in the right place; and the mate- 
rial of which other parts of the costume is egm- 
posed is at least modern if not the latest in style 
and texture. It is not fashion, then, so much 
that we miss as the sense of harmony and fitness, 
which brings the elements of fashion into order 
and crowns them with the stamp of taste. 

Willing to oblige the lady readers of the Rounp 
TaBLE, we have made one journey (a short one) 
in search of this sixth sense, in order to report it, 
as seen, for July, but unfortunately our journey 
was not a successful one. The sixth sense we 
were in search of did not show itself in the cos- 
tumes of any ladies whom we saw on our way; 
in fact they presented about as heterogeneous a 
mixture as the once-upon-a-time philosophers of 
Brook Farm, of whom it was said by one of their 
number that they looked as if they had got to- 
gether for the purpose of wearing out their old 
clothes. We cannot understand why all women 


of a traveling suit.. It is inexpensive, makes a 
ready and convenient walking dress, and, once 
achieved, is thereafter considered indispensable. 
There are also a sufficient number of styles to 
please all tastes, so that sameness cannot be held 
as an objection. 

Round hats are more generally worn by lady 
tourists this season than any previous one, possi- 
bly on account of their economy ; they are liked, 
however, for their comfort and convenience. They 
are generally completed by small round lace vails, 
the prettiest edged with a fringe of beads. 

One feature of the summer toilets of Ameri- 
can women is always charming. This is the 
delicate morning dress of soft white or spotted 
muslin. Some are spoiled by frilling and furbe- 
lowing, but ordinarily they are left dependent 
upon fineness of texture, freshness of tint, and 
flowing grace of outline for the beauty, which is 
perpetually new and always attractive. French 
women do not much affect materials so diapha- 
nous, except for ball and evening toilets. They 
wear dresses of piqué, with gored skirts, and long 
basque jackets in the morning. Efforts in- 
numerable have been made to graft this stout 
and excellent piqué upon the habits of our Ameri- 
can ladies; but they do not take to it kindly, 
and we do not blame them—it is horribly stiff 
and ungainly. It is economical undoubtedly, for 
it never wears out, but it feels on the person like 
a coat of mail or pasteboard. A piqué dress is 
very useful for cool, rainy days at the seaside, 
and it may be made tolerably becoming by goring 
the skirt, and wearing it with a full undershirt of 
puffed cambric, and a short loose jacket hand- 
somely embroidered with black Russia braid. 

Another pretty feature of the present mode is 
the quantity of lace and tulle now worn. The 
most elegant evening dresses, and by far the most 
becoming, are those composed of masses of 
white or rose-colored tulle, or, more imposing 
still, voluminous waves of black lace. No mix- 
ture of color is allowed, excepting it may be in 
the garniture, which sometimes presents a strik- 
ing contrast, as, for instance, white roses with 
black lace, dew-grass upon white, and clusters of 
white heath upon rose-color. 

Flowers are the most admired of all ornaments 
at this season, but it is remarked that never 
before were so many apparently valuable dia- 
monds worn. Many of these are of great size, 
and, if pure, of enormous value. Some ladies 
have the bad taste to make their appearance at 
the breakfast-table of fashionable hotels with 
almost the contents of a jewelry store displayed 
about their persons. Diamond cluster rings, 
crosses, buckles, and breast-pins, watch and 
chain, with quantities of charms, bracelets, and 
jeweled combs, are among the prominent articies 
which render the shoddy dames conspicuously 
grand and grandly conspicuous. 

The use of tulle and lace is not, however, con- 
fined to dresses—it is a distinguishing grace of 
the bonnets. Nothing more exquisite was ever 
conceived of the kind than the charming bonnet 
of white puffed tulle, and so lovely and univer- 
sally becoming is it that it has survived two 
seasons, and promises to survive the third. It 
must be remembered, however, that its beauty 
consists in its softness and absolute purity; a 
mass of mixed, vulgar trimming destroys its 
character at once. Scarcely less attractive are 
bonnets of pale blue or rose-colored tulle, own 
cousins to the white bonnet, and always simply 
yet elegantly trimmed with a scarf or half hand- 
kerchief of fine white blonde. The style is 
coquettish as well as graceful, and therefore 
particularly adapted to very young ladies. 

The warm weather has brought out a great 
variety of charming lace and muslin mantles. 
We admire most the round lace mantle, with 
flounce and hood. Lace must always be full, to 





do not indulge in the neat and graceful uniformity 





never liked we the three-cornered point with its 
scanty angularity, no matter how costly it might 
be. There are pretty scarf-shaped muslin mantles 
also, with narrow flounces of lace and heading of 
insertion, through which a narrow black velvet 
or colored chenille is run. 

Rich black silk, trimmed with lace and jet, is 
considered more than ever as constituting a most 


mantle of the same. <A white /uile bonnet adds 


admired suit consists of a black silk dress and 
scarf mantle, trimmed with jet passementerie, and 
a side bow of lace with ends behind. The mantlet/ 
is lined with white silk, edged with satin ruching. 
The bonnet is of white lace, with a small round 
blonde vail edged with white chenille fringe. 
Hoops are still worn small here, especially in 


dress skirts aiso exceedingly long and wide. If 
a change of any kind has taken place among ow 
fashionables it is for the better; certainly dresses 
do not now trail in the street to the same extent 
as formerly. The present mania for trimming 
upon street dresses is fluting—fluting of all 
widths, from two inches up to sixteen—th 
deeper of course the more elegant. It is a rich 
and somewhat imposing style of decoration, but 
takes a large quantity of material, and is there. 
fore somewhat expensive for silks, alpacas, ani 
the like. Moreover, it forms a series of cells for 
the accumulation of dust, which soon disfigure 
the robe unless great care is taken. 

Very small linen collars and deep linen cufi 
are still in vogue, and suit very well the tendeney 
to economy consequent upon the advanced prices. 
Such appendages to the toilet, however, though? 


or cotton, are out of place upon rich silk af) 
moire ; nothing can take the place with these dj) 
handsome lace or needlework. But whatever th 

material, the collar is always diminutive in siz. : 








ROD AND LINE. 

NHE blue crane probably catches more fish tha 
the gentleman angler; but the latter ha 

this advantage over his feathered rival, that 
fishes for fun and not for a living. Were his ro 
a mere bread-winner, he would take no more dt 
light in whipping the waters than a farm labor 
does in tilling the land; but regarding it ass 
magic wand, and himself as an enchanter d 
wondrous power, he goes forth among the pools 
and streams full of the pleasant fancy that noth 
ing their depths contain can resist his necromancy. 
It may be that he gets neither bite nor nibble, 
while the kingfisher mocks him with its eldrite 
laugh, and the little bittern soars up from th 
bulrushes beside him, shaking a squirming trout 
ling in its beak on purpose to tantalize him, 
But not for that does he distrust his own strategi¢ 
skill or become disgusted with his art. There if 
too much wind or too little, or it is the wrong tim 
of the moon, or the water is too high or too lov, 
or the day too bright or too cold, and as he wens 
his way homeward, footsore and without a fin,b 
plans new piscatorial campaigns, and resolve 
to fight it out on that line if it takes the whl 
summer. His day of triumph comes at last, ot 
of those days of cloud and gentle sprinklings ® 
which trout forget themselves. The neatly 
dressed fly falls lightly on the shower-dimpleé 
stream, and floats so naturally with the curret! 
that the wisest of the finny tribe do not suspet 
the counterfeit. A dart, a gulp, and away goes! 
“monarch of the brook ” with the feathered bat 
in his esophagus. A brief struggle and ‘ne # 
dan of the rivulet is conquered. There he lies # 
the greensward in ail his imperial beauty, #4. 
mired but uapitied of the piscatorial regicid 





be graceful, when worn as drapery; therefore 


The resplendent creature, as he. flutters his lift 


distinguished toilet. Worn in the street it is 7 
always accompanied by a black basquine or|) 


infinitely to the effect of the costume. A much? 


the street. In Paris they wear them much larger; 


suitable enough with plain dresses of wool, linen)” 
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away on the grass, looks as if he might have 
newly fallen from a rainbow with all its tints 
upon his scales. Nature is a wonderful painter, 
and among her works in water-colors the chef- 
d’euvre is the brook trout. The clare-obscure is 
finer, upon the whole, than in the dying dolphin. 
But Piscator thinks more of the magnitude of his 
prize than of its splendor. Disengaging his 


. steel point from the natural needle-book that un- 


derlies the silver of the gill, he poises the panting 
victim a moment in his hand, makes a mental 
guess at its weight—which guess, by the way, is 
generally several ounces over the mark—drops it 
into his basket like a letter into the post-office, 
and then, flourishing his lithe caduceus in the air, 
recommences his inveiglements. The skies are 
propitious. The garish eye of day is scarfed 
with violet clouds, and there is not light enough 
in the liquid depths for their denizens to see the 
line by. The fish, although astonished at the 
sudden disappearance of their companioy, are too 
cold-blooded to forego their dinners on that ac- 
count, and dash impetuously at the effigy pre- 
sented to them. One after another the shining 
throng are drawn struggling from the brook, until 
the avaricious spoiler on the bank, satisfied with 
the wealth of purple and gold and crimson in his 
wicker treasury, concludes to go home and exalt 
his horn as a fisherman among his friends and 
neighbors. 

We confess to a fondness for the rod and line. 
The fisher-boy is father to the fisherman, and we 
angled with an apparatus composed of the stock 
of a carriage whip, a piece of packthread, and one 
of our sister’s hair-pins, at the tender age of six 
years. Since then we have killed the magnificent 
muskalonge—king of the voracious genus esor— 
among the Thousand Isles of the St. Lawrence ; 
fought arm-wearying fights with the great catfish 
of the Mississippi, that tugs at the line like a 
noosed mustang at the lariat ; landed black bass 
on the marge of “Green Ontario ;’’ trolled for 
selmon-trout in John Brown’s Tract; taken 
#almon—there are few captured there now—in 
the Kennebec; and successfully tendered the 
shrimp and the goggle-eyed squia to the striped 
bass at Newport. We might have gone to the 
‘last-named place this season, perchance, if the 
hotel-keepers had not been greedier for greenbacks 
than the fish for bait. And permit us to assure 
you, good reader, that a forty-pound striped bass 
we never took but one of that caliber, and never 
expect to take another—is a foe worthy of any 
angler’s steel. He will run out full five hundred 
feet of line before you can turn him, and if within 
an hour after booking him you can bring him near 
enough the shore for your assistant to “ gaff” 
him through his glistening shoulders, call yourself 
an expert. But then if you get a forty-pounder 
at Newport, what a triumph it is. The landlord 
of your hotel comes down with ‘“ champagne for 
the house,” and you are “high hook” for the 
Season ; for two such splendid monsters are very 
rarely secured in one summer. You may venture 
to bet the long odds against such a cohtingency. 

But after all there is nothing like salmon-fish- 
ing. Your salmon is the gamest fish that swims 
—a Cid Campeador in silver mail. Glorious 
Christopher North has given in his “ Recreations”’ 

the finest description of an encounter with this 
knightly fish that has ever been put in print, and 
We may well hesitate to touch upon the subject 
after him. He must be no tyro in the art pisca- 
torial who can land a full-grown member of the 
tribe of salmo “ fresh run from the sea.” Chris- 
topher was a finished artist. It is doubtful if 


his equal can be found among living anglers. He 
knew every fly that the fish delighted in and how 
to simulate it. If he had been a water-kelpie 
and had lived among salmon all his life, he could 
hot have understood their moods and habits 

r. His rod and line—a perfect taper from 
butt to hook—formed a talisman from whose 


magic there was no escape. The shining acro- 
bat, when once his tether tightened upon it, 
leaped and plunged in vain. 


Alas! this magnificent fish is fast disappear- 
ing from the Atlantic States. Even in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, salmon fishing is not 
what it was, and you must visit the rivers that 
debouch into the Pacific to enjoy it in perfection. 
And this reminds us that there are now two 
famous English pisciculturists in this country, who 
offer to repopulate our rivers with salmon if the 
state legislatures will pass and enforce the proper 
laws for the protection of the fish. The truth is, 
we Americans are a very unsportsmanlike people. 
We destroy both our fish and game by all sorts 
of unworthy devices, in season and out of season. 
Our sportsmen’s clubs do what they can to 
bring to justice the trangressors of such game laws 
as we have, but prosecutions and convictions are 
but in small proportion to the offenses. Our insec- 
tivorous birds are slain without mercy by misera- 
ble “ pot-hunters,” and the consequence is that 
our fruit crops are devoured by grubs and cater- 
pillars, our shade trees denuded of their foliage 
by crawling leaf-dissectors, and our groves, that 
once rang with the songs of winged choristers, 
comparatively silent and deserted. Multitudes of 
game-birds are made away with almost before 
they can fly, deer are shot while in ‘‘the red,” 
and, in short, all our edible wild birds and quad- 
rupeds seem in a fair way to be exterminated. 

As it is with these, so is it also with the 
game-fish of our rivers, brooks, and ponds. They 
are entrapped in fykes, caught in seines and scoop- 
nets, and, worse than all, “ hocussed” with para- 
lyzing drugs. In streams that we remember 
twenty-five years ago as abounding in trout, 
perch, and pike. you may angle now for a whole 
day without getting a single rise. It is too bad. 
The other day there was a Sportsmen’s Conven- 
tion in this city, at which many excellent resolu- 
tions were passed and vigorous measures for the 
suppression of poaching determined upon, but 
whether they will ever be carried out remains to 
be seen. One thing is.certain, however, viz., 
that if the brutal and wholesale destruction of our 
geme-fish be not arrested, and proper means 
taken to re-stock the streams and lakelets that 
have been “fished out” in this way, every 
angler residing within sixty miles inland of 
the city of New York may as well bum his book 
of flies and give away his rod and line. 








HOLYOKE VALLEY. 


4 Something sweet 
Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again.” 





‘On restless wings the years have fied, 
Northampton, over thee and me, 

Since last my wandering pathway led 
Among the shadows on thy lea ; 


What time I scaled thy purple heights— 

Twin guardians of the bending stream 
Whose tranquil curve the valley lights, 

From range to range, with crescent gleam— 


Or climbed, as now, the topmost crown 
Of western ridges, whence again 

I see, for leagues beyond the town, 
The silvery river thrid the plain ; 


And see the hazy lowlands meet 

The sky, and count each shining spire, 
From those which sparkle at my fect 

To distant steeples tipt with fire. 


For still thy beauties are the same— 
The robins sing their choral tune, 

Within thy mantling elms aflame, 
As in that other, dearer June, 


When here my footsteps entered first, 
And summer perfect beauty wore, 

And all thy charms upon me burst 
While all the wide world lay before. 


Nor less each fragrant walk remains 





Where happy maidens come and go, 


And students saunter in thy lanes 
And sing the songs I used to know. 


Thus much ’tis given me to find, 
But while the natural eye beholds, 

Sad Memory, to the picture blind, 
Her fairer inward scene unfolds! 


I gaze, and feel myself alone, 
And walk with solitary feet : 

How strange these wonted ways have grown! 
Where are the friends I used to meet? 


In yonder shaded Academe 
The rippling meters flow to-day, 
But other boys at sunset dream 
Of love, and laurels far away ; 


And, ah! from many a trellised home, 
Less sweet the faces are that peer 

Than those of old, and voices come 
Less musically to my ear. 


It pains me that yon river can 

Still pour its full, unchanging stream, 
And we more transitory than 

The mountain’s clod, the water’s gleam. 


No more, O sunlit current, shine, 
To make me think of lustrous eyes, 
Whose brightness still would rival thine, 
Did not they beam in Paradise. 


Sigh not, ye mountain pines, or give 
The whispers which I yearn to hear— 

Soft tones, whose memories shall live 
For ever in my straining ear. 


Fade beauty, smiling everywhere, 
That can from year to year outlast 
Those charms a thousand times more fair, 
But, oh, so frail, so quickly past! 


Or smile to gladden fresher hearts, 
Henceforth: but they shall yet be led, 
Revisiting these ancient parts, 
Like me to mourn their glory fled. 








REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH WRITERS.* 


HE four periods into which Mr. Morley di- 
vides the literature of England correspond 
rather to the changing phases observable in its 
growth than to any division marked and neces- 
sary in its history. These periods are, succes- 
sively, those of the formation of the language, 
ending with the time of Chaucer ; of the influence 
of Italy, which began to manifest itself before the 
age of Elizabeth; and of that of France, which 
followed the age of Dryden; and lastly, of the 
English people, which may be dated from the 
time of Defoe. It is with the first period that 
the present volume of nearly eight hundred octavo 
pages is taken up. If we opened it with un- 
warranted expectations, we certainly closed it with 
unnecessary disappointment. As Mr. Morley 
himself somewhere confesses, the interest of a 
period so remote,when the language was as rough 
as the civilization was rude, is almost wholly 
antiquarian. When one discusses whether the 
Celts were Cimmerians or Hyperboreans; when 
he treats of the bards of Urien and the poems of 
Beowulf, of the writings of Cadmon or the his- 
tory of Bede—he deals with a time and a people 
so inferior in knowledge and so diverse in char- 
acter that we fail even to sympathize with 
the barbarism we cannot escape. In a 
scientific point of view there can be nothing 
better worth studying than the early history of 
England; as a matter of popular interest, 
hardly anything less inviting. In that confused 
and darkened age when society was first strug- 
gling up to the conception of law and the attain- 
ment of order; when the rites of paganism were 
gradually changing into the superstitions of 
Christianity ; when the last remains of the 
ancient culture were trodden under foot by a 
boisterous, but vigorous people conscious of a 
strength to be developed and a career to be 
achieved—in that long and tedious process there 
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is little to dwell upon with permanent interest, or 
to remember wiih unchanging affection. 

This inherent difficulty of hissubject, Mr. Mor- 
ley has done nothing to overcome. His book is 
substantially a bibliography, but a useful and 
important one The study of the Anglo-Saxon 
language, more common in England than in this 
country, is one of the necessary conditions for 
the full understanding of the English tongue. 
All of us who have studied Latin know how large a 
part of the words we use are taken directly from 
that language, and in a smaller degree from the 
Greek. But behind the Latin and the Greek 
there is a body of words we call Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon, of which it becomes us to know 
the history if we will appreciate their force. It 
is with languages as with literatures—the wider 
your range, the greater your power. There is no 
mistake more pernicious or absurd than to sup- 
pose that one’s control over his own language, or 
one’s perception of the beauty of his own litera- 
ture, is injured by an acquaintance with the lan- 
guage and the literature of other nations. A 
person accustomed to think, indeed, in many lan- 
guages, may lose something of the peculiar raci- 
ness of homebred utterance ; his style, like his 
words, may have a certain polyglot character : but 
there can be no doubt that, so far as the mere ox- 
pression of his ideas is concerned without refer- 
ence to the manner of it, his command of many 
idioms will enable him to select the one which 
shall best indicate the exact shade of his thought- 
It is moreover with foreign literatures as with 
foreign travel—you rise to a higher level and sur- 
vey a larger field; you escape the trammels of 
prejudice and shake off the poison of conceit. 
In a word, your own land ceases to be the only 
one upon which the sun rises and sets, for your 
horizon embraces the earth. Again, it is with 
the language we speak as with the toil by which 
we live--the more instructed the workman, the 
better the quality of his work. 

There are few subjects, therefore, of antiqua- 
rian research, of more permanent and more practi- 
cal interest than the condition and the character 
of our language in the early period of its forma- 
tion and in the later development of its power 
And great is the debt we owe to those careful in- 
quirers, those patient and resolute men, who have 
so long groped in the darkness and explored the 
mysteries of this early and this dreary world. 
Mr. Morley’s work is an attempt to present the 
results of these investigations in their historical 
continuity and their general relations. And 
while it can claim no scientific character, it will 
be found of value as a popular treatise upon a 
subject which still waits to be treated in a large 
way with philosophical precision and with clear 
insight. His leading idea, that literature is but 
the expression in words of the life of a people, is 
less vague in reality than in statement. Behind 
the book which is written is the man who writes 
it. Behind the great body of a nation’s litera- 
ture are the people whose thoughts it expresses 
and whose aspirations it consecrates. But to de- 
tail in chronological order the names of the books 
of which it is made up is not to write a history 
of literature—is not in any degree to enter upon 
that vast field of national life which lies hidden 
in the centuries that are gone, or which encom- 
passes us now with its volcanic fires in the 
years that are passing. 

In looking back upon our literature, it is ob- 
servable how our interest decreases at every 
remove from our own day. The times of Byron 
and of Scott are nearer to us than those of Field- 
ing and of Pope. We care more for Addison than 
for Spenser. Not that the old books are forgot- 
ten. Very far from it. All through the vast re- 
gions where English hands are busy and the 
English tongue is heard—from Canada to Ceylon 
—you will find the old writers of England 
the solace of many hours, the inspiration o 


many lives. But the people in their every- 
day life read only the last things and the 
freshest—the journals with which the press 
teems night and day, the novels which portray 
passing manners and common men, the histo- 
ries which flash upon the present the light of the 
past. Their interest centers, for the most part, 
in the horizon which bounds their vision. They 
are as if borne along on a stream, coming they 
know not whence, going they know not whither. 
Especially is this the case in America. Behind 
us over the seas lies the land of our ancestors, 
with its early barbarism and its later civilization. 
It is as if in crossing the waste of the waters we 
had freed ourselves by some mental process from 
that past to which the race is there so strongly 
bound. The great result which England pro- 
duced up to the time of the Revolution was— 
ourselves. From that period 2 new epoch is 
dated in the history of the English race. If we 
have had a freer, we have had also in some re- 
spects a wilder career. We have cleared forests 
and founded states. We have stimulated to 
the utmost the activity of the individual. We 
have brought the mass of the people up to a 
higher level. But in doing this it is not to be 
forgotten that we have sacrificed some of the 
very conditions by which alone farther success is 
attainable. A nation may advance as we have 
done to a certain point of development. but it 
wil! stop there unless beneath the current of its 
life there rests deep-grounded in its being that 
original vitality which is known only by its re- 
viving and sustaining power. A life which is 
noisy and on the outside has already given signs 
of decay. It is not by what is called enterprise, 
by an activity as selfish as it is restless, by decla- 
mations which are as hollow as they are heart- 
less, that 2 nation advances to greatness ; but 
only by that steady labor, by that sober zeal, 
which fights with obstacles and conquers destiny. 
It is indeed at this day one of the healthiest 
signs of English life, as it is one of the worst of 
ours, that so little regard is paid to rhetoric in 
England and so much with us. There would be 
no surer way for an English statesman to create 
a general misgiving as to his ability than to 
indulge that empty declamation of which in this 
country public men are so ambitious. In many 
respects the American writcr has a great advan- 
tage over his English cotemporary. He is edu- 
cated in a larger freedom of thought. It is 
easier for him to create the taste to which he 
ministers. But, on the other hand, the society by 
which he is surrounded is for the most part 
inferior to that which would act upon him in 
England, and in almost all cases the writer is but 
the creation of the society he represents. Iso- 
lated thinkers may exist here and there who 
seem to have little connection with their fellows, 
but the general state of literature affects that of 
the age. The American mind needs depth, and 
its writers need courage—courage to assert their 
individuality and preserve their independence in 
those vast movements of the masses by which 
democracies are characterized. When the vote 
goes by numbers there is always a fatal tempta- 
tion for a candidate to descend to the level of the 
numbers. Honesty and sincerity are always the 
last qualities to be expected when favors are to 
be had only of those—whether the single tyrant 
or the many-headed despot—who will put up 
with no contradiction of their humor, but will 
denounce the exercise of private judgment as a 
display of open treason. In the new career upon 
which the Republic is to enter when the antago- 
nisms of rival sections have been extinguished by 
the blood of civil strife, the task of the American 
writer will be as delicate as it is weighty. The 
marvelous spectacle,.we have presented to 
the world in the late years has drawn to us the 
attention of foreign nations as never before. 





England, stupendously ignorant hitherto not 


more of our manners than of our geography, has 
begun in earnest to study our institutions and to 
grow familiar with our life. Our weaknesses are 
detected, our viees exposed, and the world will 
soon know better even than ourselves what to 
expect of our struggles and how to judge of our 
aspirations. It is a great audience therefore 
that the American writer will now address. The 
spirit of the age is democratic, and it is among 
us that the democratic element has best exhib- 
ited its character and best developed its strength. 
From the great evils which have ingulfed all 


philosophers—men of letters and men of science. 
Never in the history of the world was there a 
time when an author could address so many 
persons directly in his own tongue as ene may 
now do who writes in English—in each hemi- 


as many readers as the best of the Roman 
writers could get in the splendor of the Roman 
power, and in all the islands of the seas, in the 
East and in the West, countless English colonies 
waiting for the true English word. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 

Macaria—John Bradburn, New York.—Of the 
novels that have been published lately we do not 
recall one to which this is inferior, though its 
whole spirit is exceedingly distasteful to Northern 
readers. The authoress is Miss Augusta J. 
Evans, of Mobile, and the book was first pub- 
lished in Richmond early in the present year and 


There is nothing very new or intricate about the 


oppressed with poverty and the stigma arising 
from the death of his father on the scaffold. 
His mother dies just as he becomes a young man, 
and leaves in his care Electra Gray, his cousin, 
who, an orphan, had for several years shared his 
home. In the same town lives a wealthy gentle- 
man of the name of Huntingdon, a proud, over- 
bearing person, who especially hated the Aubreys 
for the reason that in his younger days she who 
afterward became Mrs. Aubrey refused the offer of 
his hand. His daughter, Irene, is the heroine of 
the tale. She is portrayed as a great beauty, gentle 
of heart and demeanor, and generous to a fault, 
Her father is anxious to have her marry her 
cousin, Hugh Seymour, but she loves Russell 
Aubrey ; and on this hangs the whole interest of 
the story. Irene is sent to New York to complete 
her education, and on her return home is in turn 
besought and commanded by her father to accept 
her cousin Hugh; but she steadily refuses, and 
finally determines to remain single through life, 
Meanwhile Russell works his way up, becomes 
successful lawyer, goes to Europe as secretary of 
a legation, and is elected to the state legislature 
over Mr. Huntingdon, his opponent. The seces- 
sion fever begins, and Russell at once espouses 
the side of the fire-eaters, is chosen a dele- 
gate to the state convention, and rejoices 
in having done his part in carrying Alabama 
out of the Union. The war follows and he raises 
a regiment, leads it in the first battle of Bull 
Run and through the seven days’ battles on the 
Peninsula, but dies from the effect of wounds re- 
ceived during the latter. Irene, whose father 
was killed at Bull Run, having confessed to Rus- 
sell her love for him and her resolution not to 
marry him, goes to Richmond as hospital nurse 
and tends him in his lastillness. It is plain from 
this brief abstract that there is nothing of special 
note in the plot of the story. Its merit lies in the 





skill with which the characters are portrayed and 


has been reprinted by a New York publisher, © 


democracies hitherto, it is for the writers of | 
America in part to save us. And if we mistake 
not the signs, a higher class of men is rising— a 
not rhetoricians and rhymsters, but poets and |~ 





sphere £ nation which furnishes a thousandtimes 7 


plot; in point of fact, it is old and simple. The © 
hero of the story, Russell Aubrey, starts in life | 
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the care shown in delineating their influence 
upon each other. Individuality, in short, is the 
main characteristic of the book. It contains 
several passages that show dramatic power 
without an apparent attempt at sensation. Ina 
literary point of view, “‘ Macaria”’ is well written, 
though the conversations are frequently too stilted, 
so much so that the reader cannot resist the in- 
ference that the authoress is more anxious to dis- 
play her own abilities in preference to preserving 
the proper consistency of her characters. This 
fault is so common that there is no excuse for not 
avoiding it. The moral tone of the book—waiv- 
ing that of its political sentiments—is unexcep- 
tionable. 

But it may be asked, What are its political sen- 
timents? The book itself shall answer the ques- 
tion. Here is what it says of the proximate 
cause of secession : 

“The gauntlet had been thrown down by the South at 
Charleston and Baltimore: *The election ‘of a sectional 
president will be the signal for separation.” The North 
sneered at the threat, derided the possibility, and in frantic 
defiance the die was cast. The 6th of November dawned 
upon a vast populous empire, rich in every resource, capable 
of the acme of human greatness and prosperity, claiming to 
be the guardian of peaceful liberty. It set upon a nation 
rent in twain, between whose sections yawned a bottomless, 
bridgeless gulf, where the shining pillars of the temple of 
Concord had stood tor eighty years, and a grating sound of 
horror shuddered through the land as the brazen, blood- 
clotted doors of Janus -— themselves suddenly wide apart. 
Lincoln was elected. Abolitionism, so long adroitly cloaked, 
was triumphantly clad in robes of state—shameéless now, 
and hideous, and while the North looked upon the loathsome 
face of its political Mokanna,4he South prepared for resist- 
ance. . ‘ 

“Another adjective, then, ‘Spartan’ must fleck with 
glory the pages of future historians, for all the stern resolu. 
tion of Rome and Lacedwmon had entered the souls of 
Southern women. Mothers closed their lips firmly to repress 
a wail of sorrow as they buckled on the swords of their 
first-born, and sent them forth with a ‘ God-speed! to battle 
for the right ; fond wives silently packed their husbands’ 
kna} ks with hands that knew no faltering ; and sisters 
with tearless eyes bent by the light of midnight lamps over 
canteens which their thoughtful care covered for brothers 
who were to start for the scene of action on the morrow. 
A nation of laboring, nimble-fingered, prayerful-hearted, 
Capeairied women, and chivalric, high-souled, heroic 
men, who had never learned that Americans could live and 
not be free. Grant us our reward, oh God! the independ- 
ence of the land we hold so dear.” pp. 3478. 

We excerpt these passages simply to show what 
is the tone of the book. How a publisher could 
offer it to a people in the situation that we are 
now, we cannot see, unless it be that from it may 
be learned just what feeling animates the South, 
as, for the same purpose, the daily papers reprint 
the most violent articles from the Southern press. 
Even on this ground we fail to see the propriety 
of publishing the book, nor do we wonder that 
several highly respectable booksellers in this city 


have refused to keep it for sale. 


Skeleton Leaves—J. E. Tilton §& Co., Boston.— 
Those who have admired the bouquets of skeleton 
flowers and Jeaves which are to be seen in many 
of our jewelry stores may not bave thought that 
it is within the power of any lady to make them 
—we say lady, because the delicacy of handling 
required for the process is not often at the com- 
mand of the sterner sex. The book before us 
professes to explain how these bouquets are made, 
and gives directions which, if followed out, will 
make almost any one a proficient in the art. This 
art, by the way, has been known in this country 
but a few years, it being only five years since that 
the first phantom bouquet of American make was 
offered for sale on this side of the Atlantic. The 
authoress, having practiced the art for-five years, 
states her object to be “to furnish plain and 
practical directions for its prosecution, together 
with & list of such plants as will repay the artist’s 
labor.” Success is not easily gained—perhaps 
all the more valuable on that account. Patience, 
above all things, is necessary, as may be inferred 
from the following remark of the authoress : 
fat operator may consider herself eminently successful 

she is able to present, as finished specimens, one-half the 
number of leaves originally gathered. Yet if a single bouquet 
of perfect phantoms, white and clear of blemishes, should 
pa Ld the summer's labor, she will fee! herself’ abun- 
pee mpensated tor her pains, and may delight her eyes 
Oy SE ee 
of the friends who have aselsted in the pleasing eu. 

who may ha ep & 
ployment.” 

The book gives in careful detail the method of 
Preparing and bleaching the leaves and flowers, 
together with some useful hints as ‘to the manner 
of stranging them in bouquets ; to these are added 
blistof plants best adapted for skeletonizing, and 


¥ 





the way to treat them. Throughout there runs a 
vein of practicality which is deserving of com- 
mendation, for the subject is such a poetic one 
that few would have touched it without dashing 
off into rhapsodical flights of nonsense. In truth, 
so very matter-of-fact is the authoress that on 
page 91 she writes: “The subjoined poetical 
tributes to the art have been kindly sent to us as 
appropriate to this volume,” but coolly omits the 
“ poetical tributes’’ altogether. This mistake is 
unpardonable in a book that is so well written 
and so handsomely printed. 


Sass 


LITERARIANA. 





{x the long catalogue of English poets there 
are some five or six whose memories are cherish- 
ed with especial tenderness, and whose reputation 
exceeds the poetical value of their works. They 
are not great poets, with perhaps a single excep- 
tion, Keats; but they are loved as few of the 
great poets are, their very deficiencies adding to 
the affection we feel for them. They promised 
much and they died young, this is their claim to 
glory. One of these favored souls is Kirke White ; 
another, Michael Bruce; a third, and by far the 
greatest, ‘‘the marvelous boy * Chatterton. A 
fourth has recently been added to the list in the 
person of a young poet named David Gray. whose 
poems will soon be republished by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. THe was a young Scotchman, 
the son of a poor but worthy couple, the man a hand- 
loom weaver, who lived at Duntiblae, a little village 
on the banks of the Luggie, about eight miles 
from Glasgow. Here David Gray was born on 
the 29th of January, 1838. The family soon re- 
moved to Merkland, where his childhood was 
passed, the music of his beloved Luggie mingling 
with his earliest dreams. Poor as were the Grays, 
they determined to make their eldest boy, David, 
a minister—the mother at least did—and he was 
accordingly sent to Glasgow, where he obtained 
a fair classical education, supporting himself to 
a considerable extent by tuition. He soon dis- 
covered that he was not designed for the ministry, 
and in place of composing sermons began to 
write verses, some of which were published under 
the nom de plume of “ Will Gurney ”’ in the Glas- 
gow Citizen, a journal in which, some years be- 
fore, Alexander Smith had made his first appear- 
ancein print. Heremained in Glasgow about four 
years—poor. without doubt, in the comforts of life, 
but rich in what he» prized more—the wealth of 
He had the most unbounded 
confidence in his abilities, a confidence, truth 
compels us to say, which was not justified by 
their greatness or extent. He would be a poet— 
not one of your ordinary singers, but a master— 
the poet of the age. But how to emerge 
from his obscurity—that was the question. 
He letters number of literary 
men in England and Scotland, inclosing a 
long poem which he had written, and which he 
asked them to read. ‘‘I sent to G. H. Lewes,”’ 
he writes, “to Professor Masson, to Professor 
Aytoun, to Disraeli; but no one will read it. 


his imagination. 


wrote to a 


They swear they have no time. For my part, I 
think the poem wili live, and so I care not 
whether J] were drowned to-morrow,” Finally 
he succeeded in awakening the interest of Sydney 
Dobell for ‘Sydney Yendys,’’ as he prefers to 
eall himself in his books) and Richard Monckton 
Milnes, now Lord Houghton. They understood 
him, being poets, and while they could not but 
feel his crudity and the extravagance of his ex- 
pectations, they treated him with consideration 
and kindness, writing him letters of good advice, 
which, of course, he was not disposed to take, 
and doing all that lay in their power to benefit 
him. They advised him to cultivate his poetical 
talents, but to be content, for awhile, at least, to 
remain where he was, They might as well 





have asked the wind to blow to a given point of 
the compass and no other, as to have asked him 
to stay in Scotland. England—London—that 
was his destination; he would burst upon the 
world as a poet, as Burns or Byron had done be- 
fore him. He arrived in London in May, 1860, 
with no definite object in view, except to live by 
his pen, which, of course, he failed to do. Dobell 
was kind to him, Milnes was kind to him; the 
latter, indeed, helped him substantially. “He 
says,’ Gray wrote to his parents, “‘ that to be a 
Scotch minister is the best thing I could do. 
* However (says he, the last time I saw him), you 
can stay a few weeks more in London, and 
P’ll give you one pound per week till you get a 
situation ; but it would be better for you to go 
home.’ He gave me some MS. to copy—in fact, 
made something for me to do.’ Before the month 
of May was out, Gray caught a terrible cold, 
which prostrated him, and from the effects of 
which he never recovered. Like the “ arterial 
blood ” which poor Keats examined, it was his 
death-warrant. His London friends, Milnes and 
others, sent him home, where he lingered along, 
writing poems and trying to get them published, 
and all the while getting worse and worse. There 
was some talk of sending him on a sea-voyage, 
but it came to nothing. As the winter drew near 
his friends placed him in a hydropathic establish’ 
ment at Sudbury Park, Richmond, but he derived 
no benefit from its treatment. ‘Then they tried 
to make him go to Brompton Hospita!; but he 
shrank from it, as he did from the Sanitarium at 
Torquay, his cry being ‘“ Home, home!’ To 
Merkland once more he went, whee, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, he 
faded and wasted, until the 3d of December, 
1861. when he died. Such, in brief, was the life 
of David Gray. 

Of his poetry, which fills about one hundred 
and fifty pages, the most obvious criticism is that 
it is rather a promise than a fulfillment—the sign 
rather than the seal of excellence. Its most 
marked characteristic is sympathy with nature, 
and the power of representing it, whether in its 
broad masses or its minute forms. Gray was 
essentially a rural poet, delighting in the land- 
scapes of his native land, which he painted with 
as much freshness as fidelity. His longest poem, 
“The Luggie,” a pastoral in praise of the little 
stream by which he was born, is a series of 
charming pictures. 
winter scene : 


Here, for instance, is a little 


Green fields, 
Which no kine cropped, lay damp ; and naked trees 
Threw skeleton shadows. Hedges, thickly grown, 
Twined into compact firmness, with no leaves, 
Trembled in jeweled fretwork as the sun 
To luster touched the tr 1 waterdrops. 
Alone, nor whistling as his fellows do 
In fabling poem and provincial song, 
The plowboy shouted to his reeking team ; 
And at the clamor, from a neighboring field 
Arose, with whirr of wings, a flock of rooks 
More clamorous ; and through the frosted air, 
Blown wildly here and there without a law, 
They flew, low-grumbling out loquacious croaks. 
Red sunset brightened all things ; streams ran red 
Yet coldly ; and before the unwholesome east, 
Searching the bones and breathing ice, blew down 
The hill, witha dry whistle, by the fire 
In chamber twilight rested I at home, 


And here another : 





Thicker than bees, about the waxing moon 
Gather the punctual stars. Huge whitened hills 
Rise glimmering to the blue verge of the night, 
Ghostlike, and striped with narrow glens of firs 
Black-waving, solemn, O’er the Luggie stream 
Gathers a veiny film of ice, and creeps 

With elfin feet around each stone and reed, 
Working fine masonry ; while o’er the dam 
Dashing, a noise of waters fills the clear 

And nitrous air. All the dark wintry hours 
Sharply the winds from the white level moors 
Keen whistle. Timorous in homely bed 

The school-boy listens, fearful lest gaunt wolves 
Or beasts, whose uncouth forms in ancient books 
He has beheld, at creaking shutters pull 
Howling. And when at last the languid dawn 
In windy redness re-illumes the east 

With ineffectual fire, an intense blue 

Severely vivid o’er the snowy hills ’ 
Gleams chill, while hazy half-transparent elouds 
Slow range the freezing ether of the west. 
Along the woods the keenly vehement blasts 
Wail, and disrobe the mantled boughs, and fling 
A snow-dust everywhere. Thus wears the day; 
While grandfather over the well-watched fire 
Hangs cowering, with @ cold drop at his nose, 
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Besides “The Luggie,” from which these ex~ 
tracts are taken, Gray left some twenty or thirty 
smaller pieces, lyrics, sonnets, and the like. His 
sonnets have a flavor of Keats about them—the 
crude, immature singer of ‘“ Endymion,”’ not the 
great poet of “* Hyperion.” Their landscape feel- 
ang is very marked, as witness these : 


O Winter! wilt thou never, never go? 

O Summer! but I weary for thy coming ; 
Longing once more to hear the Luggie flow, 

And frugal bees laboriously humming. 
Now, the east wind diseases the infirm, 

And I must crouch in corners from rough weather. 
Sometimes a winter sunset is a charm— 

When the fired clouds, compacted, blaze together, 
And the large sun dips, red, behind the hills. 

I, from my window, can behold this pleasure ; 
And the eternal moon, what time she fills 

Her orb with argent, treading a soft measure, 
With queenly motion of a bridal mood, 
Through the white spaces of infinitude. 


October’s gold is dim—the forests rot, 
The weary rain falls ceaseless, while the day 
Is wrapped in damp. In mire of village way 
- The hedge-row leaves are stamped, and, all forgot, 
The broodless nest sits visible in the thorn. 
Autumn, among her drooping marigolds, 
Weeps all her garnered sheaves, and empty folds, 
And dripping orchards—plundered and forlorn. 
The season is a dead one, and i die! 
No more, no more for me the spring shall make 
A resurrection in the earth, and take 
The death from out her heart—O God, I die! 
The cold throat-mist creeps nearer, till I breathe 
Corruption. Drop, stark night, upon my death! 


Enough, however, for to-day of poor David 
Gray, whose acquaintance as a poet the reader 
will soon make, and whom he ought to cherish, if 
only for his short, sad life and its melancholy 
close— 


** We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” 


A weekly campaign paper in the interest of the 
democratic party is about to be started in this 
city under the editorship, it is understood, of Mr. 
Elon Comstock, formerly of the Albany Argus 
and latterly associate editor of the New York 
World. 





FOREIGN. 


Amone recent deaths in England worthy of being 
chronicled here is that of John Clare, who died 
on the 20th of May, at the Northampton County 
Lunatic Asylum. It is possible that the reader 
has never heard his name till now (probable, 
indeed, unless he is well read in English poetry, 
particularly that of the present century); at any 
rate he cannot know much about him—there is so 
little, alas! to be known, and that little isso sad. 
And'yet Clare was a poet, as sweet and charming 
a poet as ever touched his feet on “ this low spot 
which men call Earth.” The outline of his life 
is as follows: John Clare was born at Help- 
stone, near Peterborough, Northamptonshire, on 
the 13th of July, 1793. He was the son of 
Parker and Ann Clare, who were natives of the 
same village—a poor couple sunk in poverty such 
as is known only among the agricultural popula- 
tion of England. His father was a farmer’s 
laborer, earning in prosperous times ten shillings 
a week: long before John grew up, however, he 
was a helpless cripple from rheumatism, a pau- 
per depending on the parish for his five shillings 
a week.. John was put to labor early, and by 
extra work as a plowboy, and by helping his 
father morning and evening at threshing, he 
earned enough to give himself a little education, 
the labor of eight weeks paying for a month’s 
rude schooling. In three years he was able to 
read the Bible. One of the first books which he 
read with interest was “ Robinson Crusoe,” which 
he borrowed from a companion, and which stim- 
ulated his desire forknowledge. He was thirteen 
years of age when another boy showed him 
‘‘Thomson’s Seasons.”” They were in the fields 
together, and during the day Clare had a good 
opportunity of looking at the book, which im- 
pressed him so much that he determined to 
possess a copy of it; and as soon as he had 
saved up a shilling to buy it with, he set off for 
Stamford for that purpose at so early an hour 
that he reached the town before any of the shops 
were open, It was a fine spring morning, and 





after he had made his purchase he returned home, 
loitering by the way long enough to compose his 
first poem, which he called “The Morning Walk.” 
It was soon followed by “The Evening Walk,” 
and a number of smaller pieces of the same 
nature. viz., rural description. ‘‘ When he was 
fourteen or fifteen,” his mother said, ‘the would 
show me a piece of paper, printed sometimes on 
one side and scrawled all over on the other, and 
he would say, ‘ Mother, this is worth so much ;’ and 
Tused to say to him, ‘Ay, boy, it looks as ifit warr" 
Bat I thought it was wasting his time.’’ A prac- 
tical view of his scribbling, which the old lady 
used to illustrate (as we learn from the preface 
to one of his volumes) by going to the hole where 
he kept his verses when she wanted paper to light 
the fire. Despite his mother’s want of apprecia- 
tion, despite his extreme poverty, despite his ig- 
norance of the first rudiment of his art—the in- 
spired boy went on writing poetry, and found 
it ‘an exceeding great reward.’’ A  farmer’s 
laborer, like his crippled father before him, he 
worked wherever work was to be obtained ; some- 
times at Helpstone, but oftener, it would seem, 
in the towns and villages about. He had an en- 
gagement, on one occasion, during the greater 
part of a year. in Bridge-Carleston, two miles 
north of Stamford ; his wages were nine shillings 
a week, out of which he had to pay one shilling 
and sixpence a week for a bed, it being impossible 
that he could return every night to Helpstone, 
a distance of nine miles. At the beginning of 
November, his employer proposing to cut down 
his wages to seven shillings a week, he quitted 
his service and returned home. He seems to 
have been very careless of his manuscripts, a lucky 
carelessness on his part, since it led to the pub- 
lication of his first volume, which was owing to 
one of his sonnets falling into the hands of a 
bookseller of Stamford, who was struck with it, 
and traced the writer by his initials, J. C: This 
bookseller persuaded Clare to make a collection of 
his verses, which he sent to London to get the 
opinion of the booksellers on them. It fell into 
the hands of Taylor & Hessey, the publishers of 
Keats, who purchased it from Clare for twenty 
pounds. The volume was published in January, 
1820, under the title of “ Poems Descriptive of 
Rural Life and Scenery, by John Clare, a North- 
amptonshire Peasant,” and itimmediately became 
popular, running through three or four editions 
in the first year. The Quarterly Review was en- 
thusiastic in its praise, and the lesser periodicals 
foliowed in its wake. Clare was a made man. 
Earl Fitzwilliam sent one hundred pounds for him 
to his publishers, who advanced the same sum, 
which was laid out in the purchase of stock. The 
Marquis of Exeter allowed him an annuity of fif- 
teen guineas for life; the Earl of Spencer an an- 
nuity of ten pounds ; and other contributions were 
received from “ the nobility and gentry,”’ enough 
to give Clare the princely income of thirty pounds 
a year! He went up to London, and was a lion in 
society for a season or two; he scribbled for the 
Keepsakes, the Forget-me-nots, the Gems, and 
other trashy but costly publications; and, better 
still, he wrote for himself rural poems enough to 
make a second collection, about twice as 
Jarge as his first. It was brought out in two 
volumes, in 1821, as “The Village Minstrel 
and other Poems,” and was very favorably re- 
ceived, as it should have been, for it was an ad- 
vance on its predecessor. About this time, or 
possibly before, Clare married the girl of his 
choice, “‘ Patty of the Vale’’—of whom he had 
sung in his first volume—the daughter of a neigh- 
boring farmer, and the happy pair were living at 
Helpstone, and maintaining the old folks, of 
course out of that inexhaustible £30 a year! 
From this time furth we learn next to nothing 
of Clare, whose head, never a strong one, seems 
to have been turned. He is said to have wasted 
his means in farming speculations, whereby he 


lost his health, and sank into nervous despon- 
dency and despair. He still continued to write, 
however, and in 1827 published a third collection 
of his poems, which he named ‘‘ The Shepherd’s 
Calendar.” We have not seen it, nor his fourth 
volume, which he published in 1835, the name of 
which escapes us. His mind gave way in 1837, 
and he was placed under the care of a physician 
at Epping Forest, with whom he continued for 
many years, having occasionally lucid intervals. 
In 1841 an appeal was made in his behalf, which 
declared that anxiety for his wife and family 
(the poor always have families!) chiefly retarded 
his recovery ; and, after reciting what had been 
done for him by the nobie personages we have 
mentioned, stated that if twenty pounds a year 
more could be raised his mind might be suffi- 
ciently at ease to give his health a fair chance. 
It is not probable that the appeal was successful, 
the gloss of his popularity having long worn off; 
at any rate, he never rejoined his family, but re- 
sided for years before his death in the lunatic 
asylum of his native country, wandering in mind 
but harmless, reading when he was sane, and 
writing poetry to the last. Such was poor John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant-poet. 


The poetry of Clare, while it resembles most 
of the rural poetry of England, is in some respects 
unique. Its strongest féature—all, indeed, that 
is valuable in it—is its simple earnest fidelity to 
the nature which it essays to paint. He was a 
better rural poet than Bloomfield, or Burns, or 
Thomson, though inferior to the least of the trio 
in intellectual endowments. What strikes one 
in reading his verse is not his mind but his 
heart—his inherent and undying affection for all 
that he sees out of doors. He has no choice in 
what he paints, transferring to his canvas what- 
ever lies in his way—the bird in the air, the 
beetle at his feet, a flower, a weed—all that his 
quick eye detects and his loving sympathy em- 
braces. He is not happy in painting masses, not 
so happy at least as in details, in the handling of 
which his true strength lay. Art he had none; a 
more artless writer never put pen to paper. His 
diction is extremely simple, limited in fact, but 
it possesses a certain freshness, especially in de- 
scription of natural objects. Half its charm lies 
in its use of provincial phrases, idioms for which 
one would look in vain in the dictionaries, but 
whose flavor, whose picturesqueness, whose re- 
ality commend themselves at once to the sense. 
His words are things. But in place of this rather 
general criticism, let us give our readers a taste 
of Clare’s quality in the shape of a sonnet from 
his first volume ; 


THE PRIMROSE. 


Welcome, pale Primrose! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinuey through, 

*Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green ; 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground : 

How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 

Glows on the sunny bank, and wood’s warm side. 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found, 

The school-boy roams enchantedly along, 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight: 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song, 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ; 

O*erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning Spring. 


Here is another, which is perhaps the “best 
known of all his minor pieces : 


TO THE GLOW-WORM. 


Tasteful Illumination of the night, 
Bright scatter’d, twinkling star of Sponaied earth ! 
Hail to the nameless colored dark-and-light, 
The witching nurse of thy illumin’d birth, 
In thy still hour how dearly I delight 
To rest my weary bones, from labor free ; 
In lone spots, out of hearing, out of sight, 
To sigh day’s smother’d pains ; and pause on thee, 
Bedecking dangling brier and wild-wood tree, 
Or diamonds tipping on the grassy spear ; 
Thy pale-fac’d glimmering light I love to see. 
Gilding and glistering in the dew-drops near : 
O still-hour’s mate! my easing heart sobs free, 
While tiny bents low bend with many an added tear. 


The poems written by Clare in the lunatic asy- 





lum are said to be among his best. We conclude 
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with one of the latest, which we find in the col- 
wmns of the Spectator : 


I AM. 


Iam, yet what I am none cares or knows, 
My friends forsake me like a memory lost ; 
Iam the self-consumer of my woes, 
They rise and vanish in oblivious host, 
Like shades in Love’s and Death’s oblivion tossed, 
And yet I am, and live with shadows lost. 


Into the nothingness of scorn, and noise, 
Into the living sea of waking dreams, 
Where there is neither sense of life nor joys, 
But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems, 
And e’en the dearest whom I loved the best 
Are strange, nay, far more strangers than the rest. 


I long for scenes where man hag never trod, 
A place where woman never smiled or wept, 
There to abide with my creator God, 
And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept, 
Untroubling, and untroubled where I lie, 
The grass below—above the vaulted sky. 


** Rest, perturbed spirit, rest.” 


The death of Nathaniel Hawthorne seems to 
have attracted more attention in England than 
in his own country. ‘ An original mind,’’ says 
the Atheneum, “an original fancy, an original 
nature as regards social intercourse have gone 
from the world of poetical fiction in the person of 
the author of ‘The Scarlet Letter.’ America has 
few, if any, such complete authors and complete 
artists left as Nathaniel Hawthorne.” Then fol- 
lows a sketch of his life and writings, made up 
from our journals, which closes in these words : 


“The man was, in every respect, singular. 
With a handsome presence, and no common 
powers of pleasing, when once a way was forced 
to them (the word is not too strong), he hid him- 
self from his popularity and its privileges with a 
shyness which might have been misread for affec- 
tation had it not been persistent—or for sullenness 
by those who never saw the bright candid smile, 
and never heard the genial talk in which he could 
indulge when he could prevail on himself to break 
the spell. But this happened rarely. It may be 
questioned whether, during his years of residence 
in England, when hospitalities and offers of 
service, distinct from the vulgarities of lionism. 
were pressed on hiin by the best of his literary 
brethren, he made personal acquaintance with a 
dozen among them, though he knew and appreci- 
ated their works. Those whom he did meet could 
not but be impressed favorably by his bearing and 
conversation. It may be added, as close to a 
hasty sketch of a subject singularly difficult and 
delicate to treat at a moment’s warning, that 
Hawthorne was as fortunate as he was amiable" 
in his domestic life. He leaves, we repeat, a wide 
and deep void in the rank of American authors.” 


And the Reader takes him up in the same 
strain : 


“Tn him the Americans have lost a writer 
whom they were well entitled to point to as one 
of their classics—a writer better known on this 
side of the Atlantic than all save one or two of 
his compatriots, and whose claims to be considered 
a classic in the common English literature of the 
two nations have been, for certain reasons, more 
willingly allowed by us than even theirs.” 


The Reader then proceeds to speak of his works, 
dwelling at some length on his last volume, “‘ Our 
Old Home,” which roused the ire of the English 
at the time of its publication, and says : 


“Whatever we might think of these opinions 
and prognostications, we could not but find in 
Hawthorne himself a writer of whom his country 
might be proud—a writer characteristically Ameri- 
can, and yet more satisfying than almost any 
other American writer to our English canons of 
good taste. We shall miss him as much as his 
fellow-countrymen will, and shall think of him in 
ausociation with some of the best of that class of 
our English writers whom he seemed most to 
admire, because of his seeing the American pe- 
culiarity in them—as, for example, Goldsmith, 


De Quincey, and Leigh Hunt.” 


PERSONAL. 





Mr. J. P. Cottier, the Shakespeare commentator, has 
commenced a new series of reprints, under the general 
title of ‘*Old English Literature.” The first tract is call- 
ed ‘‘ The Lamentacyon of a Christen against the Citye of 
London for certain grate Vyces used therein,” Its date 
is 1548, and it seems to have been printed abroad, per- 
haps in Nuremberg. The text is often very curious; as, 
for instance, in the matter of pardons, which were openly 
sold at a shop in Lombard street. ‘‘ Sold like pies,” says 
the anonymous author. 

A lineal d dant of Shakespeare’s brother, Gilbert, is 
living asa day laborer, in very indigent cir t ) 
at Wolverhampton, and an appeal has just been made in 
England, on his behalf, for a small public subscription to 
place him and his wife and family above want. We trust 
it will be successful. ° 

Dr. SpykipIoN ZeEzaAs, a member of the Académie de 
Législation, and a well-known jurist, has lately put forth 
a volume on early Anglo-Saxon and early Anglo-Norman 
jurisprudence, under the title of *‘ Législation d’Angle- 
terre, depuis les Temps les plus reculés jusqu’au XIle 
Siécle.” 

The death of the MARCHIONESS OF BARoLo, in whose house 
Silvio Pellico passed the last twenty years of his life, has 
brought to light a number of his manuscripts. ‘“‘ We 
have every reason,” says La Presse, ‘to believe that 
several important unpublished writings of the prisoner of 
Spielberg are still extant, which were confided to the 
care of the marchioness by Pellico.”” These have been 
claimed by his natural heirs, according to L’Jtalie—in 
fact, by his sister—and proper steps are being taken with 
a view to secure them for publication. Amongst them are 
said to be two autobiographical manuscripts, the one em- 
bracing the period before that of ‘* Mes Prisons,” and the 
other an interesting portion of the writer’s life after its 
publication. 

Mr. WILLIAM CHAMBERS has finished ‘‘ The History of 
Peeblesshire,’”’ upon which he has been engaged for the 
past two years, and it will be at once published in two 
octavo volumes, 

M. ALPHONSE Karr is about to return to Paris to be- 
come the editor of the Figaro, 

A death of some importance to the literary and political 
world is that of Mr, Nassac WILLIAM Senior, which oc- 
curred at the beginning of June, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. Educated at Eton and at Oxford, and 
called to the bur in 1818, Mr. Senior held the professorship 
of Political Economy at Oxford from 1825 ta. 1830, and again 
from 1840 to 1845, His publications on political economy, 
whether as independent books, as pamphlets, or as papers 
in reviews and other periodicals, have been numerous ; 
and he served on a number of important commissions ap. 
pointed by the crown, from the famous Poor Law Commis- 
sion of over thirty years ago, to the Popular Education 
Commission of the other day. 








His last work was a volume 
of ** Essays on Fiction,” which we noticed at the time of 
its publication a mouth or two since. Mr. Senior is un- 
derstood to have ‘* a large mass of manuscripts, the 
most interesting of Which are his journals of his travels, 
and his conversations with eminent cotemporaries, For 
many years, we are told, he had been in the habit of regu- 
larly and carefully recording not only such incidents as 
are usually recorded in a diary, but the substance of the 
conversations which he heard or in which he took part, 
whenever either the nature of the topics or the reputation 
of the speakers gave them importance. This he did sys- 
tematically—letting it be known that he did so, and, in 
some cases, having his record revised by the persons 
whose conversations it reported, in order to insure cor- 
rectness. As Mr. Senior traveled a good deal, and 
met, on terms of intimacy, with most of the notables 
of Europe, his journals of conversations must be par- 
ticularly extensive and rich, There is hardly a French 
statesman, for example, from the emperor himself down- 
ward, many of whose words, used in discussion with Mr. 
Senior himself, on the most important political questions 
of the generation, are not set down in these journals in 
permanent black and white. The Remains of Mr. Senior 
will be given to the public, we presume, in due time. 

Jean Renour, the Baker-Poet of Nimes, died in that 
city on the 30th of May, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age. The son of a worthy blacksmith, he received but a 
scanty education, and, as a means of subsistence, followed 
the calling of a baker when he came to man’s estate, 
selling bread in the morning and writing verses in the 
afternoon. He went to Paris to publish a volume of his 
poems, one of which, ‘* L’Ange et V’Enfant,” has lost but 
little of its popularity, and on his return received an ova- 
tion from the good people of his native city. M. Lamar- 
tine made him the subject of one of his poems, ‘‘ La 
Génie dans l’Obscurité.” In 1848 the ‘* poéte-ouvrier” 
was elected a ber of the Constituent Assembly for 
Gard ; in 1850 his “* Martyre de Vivia” was produced at the 
Odéon. The city of Nimes honored his remains with a 
public funeral, 

Mr. S. H. Hatt, a well-known English writer, is deliver- 
ing in London a lecture entitled “‘ Memoirs from Personal 
Acquaintance of the most Illustrious Men and Women of the | 











Age.” Among those who figure therein are Hannah More, | 


Samuel Rogers, James Montgomery, Ebenezer Elliott, 
Thomas Moore, “L, E. L.,” Mrs. Opie, Charles Lamb, S. 
T. Coleridge, Allan Cunningham, James Hogg, Sydney 
Smith, Professor Wilson, Miss Mitford, William Words- 
worth, Robert Southey, Maria Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, 
Mrs. Hemans, Thomas Campbell, Theodore Hook, and 
Thomas Hood. Truly a goodly company. 


Sa 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia, will shortly pub- 
lish the following works: ‘‘The Wrong of Slavery, the 
Right of Emancipation, and the Future of the African 
Race in the United States,” by Hon. Robert Dale Owen ; 
“Slavery in its Present Aspects: a Reply to Bishop Hop- 
kins’s View of Slavery,” by Rev. Dr. Goodwin, Provos of 
the University of Pennsylvania ; a volume of poems by 
Miss Sallie Bridges, of Philadelphia; Hon. George S. 
Hillard’s ‘‘ Life of Gen. McClellan,” which we have previ- 
ously referred to, is nearly ready for publication. The 
same firm is about to issue a new edition of Wood & 
Bache’s ** United States Dispensatory.” 





The author of ‘‘ Blackfriars’? has a new novel in the 
press, entitled ‘‘ Superior to Adversity ; or, The Romance 
of a Clouded Life.” 

“The Complete Works of Archbishop Usshur,” which 
have been for so many years in the course of publication, 
have at length been brought to a close by the issue of the 
seventeenth volume, which contains the general index, 
etc. This important set of books is printed at the ex- 
pense of the University of Dublin. 

M. Albert Cohn has made a curious addition to Shake- 
speareana, entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare in Germany in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries; with an Account of 
English Players in Germany during the same Epoch.” 

Mr. Whitley Stokes has edited, with a translation and 
notes, ‘* The Creation of the World : a Cornish Mystery.” 
_ Mr. R. F, Waymouth hasin the press ‘‘ Grostests Cha- 
teau d’Amour, a Fourteenth Century English Transla- 
tion.” 

Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, author of ‘* Puck on Pegas- 
sus,” has in preparation a volume of poems which we un- 
derstood to be of a serious nature. He is the editor of 
a magazine for fishermen. 

Mr. David Thomas will shortly publish a new work 
entitled “*The Genius of the Gospel, a Commentary of 
Matthew.” 

Mr. W. Stebbing, of Worcester College, has in the 
press ‘‘ An Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of Logic.” 

Mr. C. Weld well soon publish ‘* Last Winter in Rome 
and other Italian Cities.” 

Mr. Edward Dicey, late Special Correspondent of the 
Telegraph, has nearly ready a volume entitled “ The 
Schleswig-Holstein War of 1864,” 

Mr. John Leach, of Punch, is preparing for the press a 
volume of his ** Political Cartoons.” 

Mr. John Ormsby has nearly ready ‘* Autumn Rambles 
in Algeria and Tunis,” 

Mr. Max Miiller will shortly publish a second series of 
‘Lectures on the Science of Language,” comprising the 
lectures delivered by him at the Royal Institution in 
1863. 

The Rev. J. M. Rodwell has nearly ready a . transla- 
tion of the book of Job. 

Mr. S. W. Fullom has in the press ‘‘ Rome under Pius 

” 
a Edmund Peel publishes an epic poem in twelve 
books, the subject of which is Judas Maccabzus. 

Mr. William Lancaster has in the press a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Eclogues and Monodramas, or a Collection of 
Verses.” 

Mr, G, F. André is engaged in translating the “ Popular 
History of Poland,” by Leonard Chodzko, a work of con- 
siderable reputation on the Continent. 

Rev. J. M. Bellew, a popular London preacher, has a 
novel in the press, entitled ‘‘ Blount Tempest, a Story of 
English Society.” 

Mr. Charles Turner, an English rhymer, of whom we 
never heard before, announces a volume of verse, entitled 
* Sonnets on Neology.” 

The taste for English works of fiction appears to be on 
the increase among French readers, One house in Brus- 
sels alone announces as in the press, ‘‘ The Doctor’s Wife,” 
by Miss Braddon ; ‘“‘ New Christmas Stories,” by Charles 
Dickens ; Kingsley’s ‘‘ Alton Locke” and ‘ Westward 
Ho ;” Mr. Charles Lever’s ** O’Donoghue ;” “ The Inter- 
preter,” by Mr. Whyte Melville; ‘* The Quadroon,” by 
Capt. Mayne Reid ; ‘‘ Good for Nothing,”’ by G. A. Sala ; 
‘“‘The Adventures of Philip,” ‘*The Newcomes,” and 
‘The Virginians,” by Mr. Thackeray ; and ** Hard Cash,” 
by Mr. Charles Reade. The latter is entitled by the 
translator “‘ fatal Argent!” which is, indeed, not the only 
instance in which it is difficult to recognize a well-known 
English book in the new name under which, we presume, 
the experience of our neighbors tells them that it will be 
more attractive to their readers. 

The scientific writings which were left behind him by 
the poet Uhland are about to be given to the world, 
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THE NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY. 


in exactly the opposite direction from that of 
Seventy-six. The one was toward human 
liberty, the other toward human slavery. 
The one received its impulse from “a long 
train of abuses ‘and usurpations,” specified 
in the Declaration with the utmost particu- 
larity of detail ; the other took its start with- 
out provocation, impelled solely by the lusts 
of the human heart for undue power. The 
one was heralded to the world as a vindica- 
tion of the “ self-evident truths that all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” The other revealed 
itself at once as an assertion, in the very 
boldest form, that men are not created equal ; 
that some have no inalienable rights, and are 
made only to be chattels for others. This 
statement of the difference in the two move- 
ments is undeniable. So far is it from being 
singular that the rebel revolutionists do not 
make something of the Fourth of July, and 


Yet it is not the national feeling alone that 
makes the day precious. The Declaration 
was a manifesto not simply of national 
rights, but also of human rights. Its fun- 
damental principles were universal truths— 
truths that ought to be, and sooner or later 
will be, recognized and realized the world 
over. Hereafter there will be no anom- 
aly to pervert the national understand- 
ing, to vitiate the national conscience, to 
blast the national influence. The nation will 
stand forth a living embodiment of the prin- 
ciples which gave it birth ; and the national 
anniversary will be celebrated with a satis- 
faction and pride beyond aught ever before 
experienced. 








CONCERNING THE PRICE OF GOLD. 
T is somewhat of a puzzle to plain people, 

as Mr. Lincoln would call them, why 
there is so much talk about the price of 








T first blusb itseems singular that the re- 
bellion has given new spirit to the celebra- 
tion of the Fourth throughout the North,and 
has ended its observance altogether through- 
out the South. The day commemorates the 
overt act of civil separation from a central 
government—just such an act, in its external 
aspect, as the South is fighting to main- 
tain and the North is fighting to resist. It 
would naturally be supposed that “ Indepen- 
dence Day” would now be made the most of 
by the South for the special trumpeting of 
the revolutionary principle, and that the 
North would turn from it and rather make a 
jubilee of the “Anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion,” as glorifying the principles of law and 
order. 
There must be a reason for this ’peculiarly 


- different treatment of the day by the two 


great parties to this civil war; and some 
reason, too, which bears a close relation to 
the essential nature of the conflict. We 
think it is not hard to discover it, and yet 
that its bearing is very significant. 

It is found in the fact that the North is in 
sympathy with the spirit of the men who 
made the Declaration, and that the South is 
not; and¥in the fact that the Declaration 
itself is a document that true men love to 
commend and that false men wish to dis- 
card. From the beginning it has been 
noticeable that the messages of Jeff. Davis 
and of the rebel state governors, the mani- 
festoes of the rebel Congress and the effu- 
sions of the rebel press, have been complete- 
ly free from every allusion to the revolution- 
ary fathers, though so many of them were 
of Southern birth. So far from any invoca- 
tion of their names to sanction the secession 
movement and to kindle the popular enthu- 
siasm, there has been apparently a specially 
designed avoidance of everything calculated 
to recall them. The rebel chiefs have 
claimed that they, too, are resisting usurped 
power. They know perfectly well that the 
example of noble ancestors, if vividly set 
forth, is one of the most effectual incentives 
that can be addressed to the popular heart. 
Their avoidance of it is a tacit confession 
that they themselves are conscious of the 
falsity of their pretexts, and a proof that 
they know that their cause has nothing in 
common with that to which their fathers and 
our fathers pledged life, fortune, and sacred 
honor, The separating movement of to-day is 


seek to give a prestige to their own doings 
by recalling the revolutionary acts of our 
fathers, it would be suicidal for them to at- 
tempt it with any sincerity and consistency. 
If they observed the day at all, it should be 
by assembling in the “ Confederate ’’ Capitol 
on Shockoe Hill, and there solemnly publish- 
ing and declaring their abjuration of every 
principle with which heretofore it has been 
associated. 


To all true Americans the day has a fresh 
interest by virtue of the fact that they are 
sacrificing unmeasured blood and treasure to 
save the nation to which the day gave birth. 
Politicians sometimes talk as if the existence 
of “the United States ” dated only from the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution. A 
distinguished democratic leader in the House 
has declared that the nation has no life ex- 
cept as that Constitution has imparted it. 
This is confounding the form with the sub- 
stance. It is making identity dependent on 
mode ofaction. Itisabsurd. Within the last 
three-quarters of a centur? France has 
had twenty different forms of gov- 
ernment, varying from each other in the 
utmost degree. Yet she has been the same 
identical France throughout. The signers 
of the Declaration styled themselves in the 
document “the representatives of the 
United States of America.” The first arti- 
cle of the Confederation of 1777 was that 
“The style of this confederacy shall be the 
United States of America.” The preamble 
of the Federal Constitution declares that 
“We, the people of the United States, 

do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 
The United States of America was born on 
the day the thirteen colonies formally 
put off their colonial character and assumed 
independence. “Independence Day” is the 
native day of the nation. This is the reason 
why the anniversary stirs stronger feeling 
than ever in this crisis of the nation’s fate. 
This war is purely a struggle for the salva- 
tion of the very nationality which drew its 
first breath on the Fourth of July, 1776, and 
for which our fathers fought that fight 
which stands, and ever will stand, the most 
heroic in history. It is a national war, 
appealing to every national sentiment, reviv- 
ing every national association ; and, by every 
law of the human heart, it invests the national 
birth-day with a new and peculiar interest, 








gold. What special property do gold and 
silver possess, that their market value should 
be of so much importance as to induce Con- 
gress to pass a law prohibiting speculation 
in them rather than in any other commodi- 
ties? We cannot eat gold, nor drink gold, 
nor use it for clothing ; yet the price of food 
or clothing is not interfered with by Govern- 
ment, and those who deal in such articles 
are not deemed enemies of the race, which is 
the popular impression concerning the men 
who gamble or speculate in gold. If all the 
gold on the planet were suddenly annihilated, 
the human race would lose an ornamental 
and useful substance, but would have as 
much to eat and drink as before, and, more 
than that,as much real property. Yet, from 
the importance attached to the value of this 
metal, it is plain that it in some manner 
affects the commercial relations of civilized 
communities, 

The reasons for the use of gold and silver by 
civilized communities as media of exchange 
are so well known that we merely allude 
to them for the purpose of adding that, as 
they represent the value of all other com- 
modities, any change in their market 
price must affect the price of every- 
thing else. If an excessive value be given 
to gold, for example, every other com- 
modity becomes cheap; in other words, a 
given amount of gold will be received in ex- 
change for a greater quantity of other articles 
than it would have purchased before. 
This condition of civilized life no modern 
nation can afford to ignore. Repeated ef- 
forts have been made to get rid of these 
metals as currency by the substitution of 
printed or engraved paper ; but, unless the 
latter were convertible into gold or silver, 
the attempt always resulted in failure and 
disaster. The experiment has been tried in 
France, in America during the Revolution, in 
the Confederate States, and is now on trial in 
the United States, and the present probabili- 
ties are that our greenback currency is desti- 
ed to fall into the same pit which swallowed 
up the French assignats, the Continental paper, 
and the rebel currency. Of course, if the 
war should be ended within a few months. 
and measures be taken to reduce the amount 
of paper money now in circulation and make 
what might remain redeemable in gold, the 
value of the currency might be preserved 
and the country spared the disaster which 





otherwise is sure to come, 
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But what has this to do with the price of 
gold? A very great deal. Our relations 
with foreign countries compel us, in our 
intercourse with them, to use that medium 
of exchange which is current the world over. 
Such a medium is gold ; and the difference 
between the market value of gold and that of 
our greenback currency measures the depre- 
ciation of the latter as compared with the 
currency of the world. This is shown by 
the price of any merchantable article in this 
country, which is cither so many gold dol- 
lars, Or a8 Many more paper dollars as 
make up the difference between their value 
and that of the gold dollars. Hence the 
efforts of the Government and of all who 
have at heart the best interests of the coun- 
try to reduce this difference, for excessive 
value of articles of use is a national calam- 
ity. Say what people may about the folly of 
governmental effort to reduce the price of gold 
—and folly it is—the intention is a good one. 

One fact, however, must be borne in mind. 
Gold is not dearer in the United States now 
than it was three years ago, but cheaper. 
Like everything else its value depends in 
great measure upon the uses to which it is 
put. Throughout the world it is used in 
the arts, the manufactures, and as currency ; 
as it is no longer currency in this country, it 
has one less use than it has elsewhere, and 
hence is really less valuable to us. This 
partially explains the curious phenomenon 
that while gold is apparently rising, it is con- 
stantly flowing out of this to other countries. 
When flour is cheaper in New York than in 
Liverpool, it goes to Liverpool, and by the 
same rule our silver has flooded Canada, and 
our gold has gone and is going in large 
quantities to Europe. 

There is, moreover, no very: appreciable 
variation in the absolute value of gold from 
year to year, though the opening of mines in 
California and Australia has made it a little 
cheaper, and other commodities apparently 
dearer. While the absolute difference be- 
tween its price in 1861 and in 1864 is very tri- 
fling, reckoned in our currency its price has 
more than doubled within the three years. 
The secret of the matter is not that gold has 
become more valuable, but that our paper 
money has become so much less valuable ; 
and the mischief of all laws to stop specula- 
tion, to cheapen gold, and prevent the quo- 
tations of currency in gold, is that it conceals 
from the people the extent to which currency 
is depreciated. When a man is told that his 
two greenback dollars will only buy as much 
as one gold dollar would, he understands 
much better the value of what money he has 
in paper than he does from the quotation of 
gold at 200. So, while the intention of Con- 
gtess in passing the gold Dill merits ap- 
proval, that body should be told in plain 
language that its action was not only foolish, 
but positively injurious to the best interests 
of the country. 








Tr has always been the pride of the Ameri- 
can press that it excluded from publication 
detailed reports of cases of scandal. The 
English papers, on the other hand, seem to 
cherish a pride in just the opposite direction ; 
they pay especial attention to low police 
cases, and are at pains to give all the details 
which reportorial enterprise can eollect. In 
fact there is hardly an issue of ihe London 
Times but contains several columns of matter 


which no decent American journal would 
presume to print. But there always have 
been some papers here which strove to 
rival their English cotemporaries in this re- 
spect, on the theory that everybody would 
read the stuff, though few would own to 
reading it. Even if this were true, the paper 
that would thus use the weakness of human 
nature as the means for filling its coffers de- 
serves the condemnation of all true men and 
women. Besides, something is due to the 
parties who chance to figure in these cases 
of scandal—to the guilty as well as the inno- 
cenit. It is with regret-—we may say 
disgust—that we notice a growing tendency 
on the part of the metropolitan press to pan- 
der to this weakness, and that, too, on the 
part of journals which claim in a peculiar 
manner to represent the respectability and 
morality of this city. The disgrace thus 
brought upon American journalism is not 
greater than the insult flung in the face of 
decent people. 





ABOUT DISHONEST OFFICIALS. 

HE frauds on the part of government offi- 

cials which are daily exposed to public 
view call, it seems to us, for some impartial 
observations such as partisan papers appear 
unwilling tomake. Take up the newspapers 
of this city, for example, and it cannot escape 
notice that all of the democratic faith maké 
great ado over any corruption and hasten to 
charge it upon the republican party, while 
the republican journals say as little about 
the matter as they decently can. As parti- 
san papers they could not be expected to do 
otherwise. To overstate the failings and 
underrate the merits of its opponents, and, 
on the other hand, to magnify the virtues and 
conceal the vices of its friends, is required 
of a party organ. But in all this there is 
more human nature than justice. 

Looking at this matter of public corruption 
impartially, neither of the two great politi- 
cal parties has much cause for self-congratu- 
lation. When the democratic party was in 
power, the republicans watched it with ut- 
most care, exposing and denouncing every 
instance of malfeasance in office that they 
could discover. This was right and proper. 
During the past three years the republican 
party has been in office, but there has been 
no improvement upon the conduct of its pre- 
decessor ; rather has there been more of dis- 
honest dealing than before. Never since the 
government was founded has there been so 
much public swindling as there has since 
this war began. But to charge it wholly 
upon this or that political party is sheer non- 
sense. Politicians and professional office- 
seekers are about alike, no matter to what 
party they attach themselves. Put into a 
bag a hundred of this class of men taken 
from the two great parties of the day, and, as 
fur as honesty goes, there would be nothing 
to choose between them. There would be 
some honest ones iu the lot, some thoroughly 
dishonest ones, and more who meant to be 
honest but would be powerless to resist temp- 
tation if it were placed in their way. Two 
wrongs do not make a right, but it becomes 
the democratic press to remember that its 
party is not immaculate, if upon a party are 
to be charged all the sins of its adherents. 
The public has not forgotten the report of 
the Covode investigating cojmittee, nor the 





defalcation of Postmaster Fowler, UWndeni- 


ably the party in power should be held re- 
sponsible for the acts of those whom it puts in 
office ; but, at the same time, it is also unde- 
niable that, in the matter of honesty, all par- 
ties are about alike. 
The fact cannot be disguised that the con- 
dition of affairs consequent upon the war 
offers unusual facilities and unusual tempta- 
tions for plundering the public treasury. It 
has been so in all wars, and it always will be 
so. Leaving out of question for the nonce 
the men who are really thievish, and who of 
course revel in such times as these, there is 
a very large class of men who, perhaps 
strictly honest in all the ordinary matters of 
life, succumb to the pressure of some wn- 
wonted temptation. It will not do for any 
man to declare positively that never and un- 
der no circumstances would he sacrifice his 
integrity. No one knows his strength or his 
weakness until he is put to the test. Many 
a boy has been ruined by the carelessness of 
his employer in unconsciously putting temp- 
tation in his way; and many a man has 
fallen from the path of rectitude in the same 
manner. In passing judgment upon a de- 
faulter, while he should be punished to the 
last degree, it is the duty of candid men to 
place beside his crime his temptation. Let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall. 
There is one feature of the recent develop- 
ments which should cause every true patriot 
to blush with shame. We refer to the fact 
that the prime cause of making them has 
been ill feeling between members of the 
Cabinet. The arrest of Mr. Stanton, of the 
New York Custom House, was known to 
have been made at the instance of Mr. Sew- 
ard to spite Mr. Chase, though the arrest 
itself was ordered by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. And in the case of Mr. Henderson, 
navy agent at this port, the publication of 
Mr. Weed’s letter just before his (Hender- 
son’s) arrest showed plainly enough that Mr. 
Seward had a hand in the matter. It has 
long ceased to be a secret that some of the 
cabinet officers are not only politically but 
personally unfriendly to each other; and the 
recent charges against the Treasury Depart- 
ment are but the outward manifestations of 
this feeling. We are not disposed to urge 
upon the President whom he should dismiss 
from and whom he should call to his council, 
but we do say that he owes it to himself and 
to the people to preserve unity of action and 
sentiment among the members of the Cabinet. 
Asthe matter now siands, the nation and the 
Administration are put to an open shame. 


It is not to be inferred from what has been 
said above that we are pleading for the 
scoundrels who are fattening on our coun- 
try’s misfortune. Not a man of them should 
go unwhipped of justice. Wealth, nor social 
position, nor political influence, should stand 
in the way of giving them their deserts. The 
officials who steal or comnive at stealing, the 
men who roll in carriages bought with the 
proceeds of dishonest transactions with the 
Government, each and all of these we would 
be glad to see receive the punishment they 
so richly deserve and the public scorn 
which belongs to them. Probably few of 
them will meet this fate; then let them en- 
joy. if they can, their ill-gotten gains, but let 
them not presume to talk to honest patriots 
of loyalty or of fealty to the Union and the 
Constitution. Dishonesty is bad enough 
without the added sin of hypocrisy. 
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ART. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Tue exhibition of old masters at the British Institute 
opened on June 6. The collection is unusually rich in 
specimens of the Spanish, Dutch, and Flemish schools, 
and includes four characteristic works of Velasquez. One 
of these is a study or sketch—the work probably ef an 
hour or two only—from the celebrated picture known as 
**Las Menifas ” (The Maids of Honor) in the museum at 
Madrid. The touches are necessarily thinly applied (con- 
sidering the elaborate details of the finished work), but 
are marvelous for breadth, and at a distance suggest, even 
to deception, the natural gradations of surface and the 
perfect modeling of nature itself. The alterations in the 
finished work are so few and unimportant that an unusu- 
ally vivid impression is conveyed of the clear concep- 
tions and strong handling of the painter. This sketch of 
the ‘* Meninias ” comes from the collection of Don G, M. 
de Jovellanos. These exhibitions comprise masterpieces 
of old and modern painters selected from the galleries of 
private individuals, and might, at a considerable distance, 
be imitated by our own collectors. When shall we have 
our institute ? 

Mr. Woolner's statue of Prince Albert, recently pre- 
sented by the citizens of Oxford to the university, has 
been placed in the center area of the New Museum. The 
prince is represented as cloaked and gloved, ready to 
mount his horse. 

The House of Commons has refused to allow the Nation- 
al Gallery to be removed from Trafalgar square to Bur- 
jington House, This decision finds general favor, except 
among the Royal Academicians, who were fondly hoping 
that the “‘ finest site in Europe,” as Sir Robert Peel once 
described Trafalgar square, would one day belong to them. 
The academy, it is well known, is rich enough to build a 
place for itself, and as it has never been a popular body, 
its rebuff in this instance is rather enjoyed by the public. 
‘*It declines to become a national institution,” says the 
Atheneum, ‘then let it have notice to retire from the oc- 
cupancy of our national property.” 

Sir John Watson Gordon, R.A., and President of the 
Scottish Academy since 1850, died in London on June 1, 
at the age of seventy-five. He was of Scottish extraction, 
and until his fiftieth year was the principal portrait 
painter of Edinburgh, numbering among his sitters 
Scott, Wilson, Chalmers, Lord Cockburn, and other 
North British worthies, The latter part of his life 
was passed in London, where he also had a con- 
siderable reputation. His artistic qualities are thus 
summed up in a recent notice of his life and genius: 


‘* Apparently almost heedless of color, this artist seized 
with extraordinary vigor the salient points of a sitter’s 
countenance, and gave them with the force of life. It 
would seem that not even Reynolds surpassed his brother 
knight in the swift and certain manner of his practice. 
Very often his pictures were little else than sketches on a 
large scale. This has been especially the case of late 
years, and is remarkably so in the portraits now in the 
Royal Academy ; but even these display such admirable 
mastery of form and knowledge of personal character, 
that they are more precious than most men’s completed 
likenesses. Gordon’s feeling for tone exhibited itself in 
every work he produced, and really did, in some degree, 
compensate, by the richness of its manifestations, for the 
effect of what was with him something approaching color- 
blindness. It should be said in his honor that he always 
painted in a manly way ; never exaggerating or aiming 
at sentiment, he never fell into sentimentality. He could 
put a figure on canvas better than any of his cotemporaries 
who were portrait painters. The characteristic love of the 
mass of sitters for black garments found no corrective in 
Gordon’s mind or taste; he not unfrequently sacrificed 
too much of the general brilliancy of his pictures to the 
effectiveness of the head ; but that head was always worth 
looking at when you got to it.” 


An interesting specimen of Leonardo da Vinci’s skill in 
map-making has recently been discovered in the royaj 





collection of Windsor Castle. It was prepared about 1512, 
and contains three claims to priority over all maps previ- 
ously known: viz., it is the first containing the name of 
America; the first showing the severance of the New 
World from Asia and of Cuba from Japan, in the belief 
of which Columbus died; and the first representing the 
ancient idea of a great southern continent. 

A large collection of pictures, principally by Dutch and 
Flemish masters, the property of the late J. M. Oppenheim, 
was disposed of at auction in London, on June 4, at prices 
somewhat less than such works have been bringing of late 
years—an evidence, possibly, that their value has been 
exaggerated by connoisseurs. Numerous well-identified 
specimens by Breughel, Van der Veide, Mieris, the Boths, 
Du Jardin, Backhuysen, and others, were sold at prices 
varying from £100 to £200, for which double these sums 
could easily have been obtained ten years ago. A few 
choice lots sold well, including the following: J. Steen, 
“A Card Party,” from the Zachary collection, £294. 
P, Wouvermans, “ The Battle for the Standard,” from the 
Maitland collection, £346 10s. ; J. Ruysdael, ‘‘ A Roman- 
tic Landscape,” figures by P. Wouvermans, from Col. H. 
Baillie’s collection, £1,522 10s.; N. Maes, ‘‘A Milkmaid 
in Dutch Costume,” £430 10s.; A. Van der Velde, ‘*A Land- 
scape,” female peasant bathing her feet in a stream, from 
which a cow is drinking, £451 10s.; M. Hobbema, “A 
richly wooded Landscape,” £934 10s.; P. Wouvermans, 
**The Departure for the Chase,” £903; A, Van Ostade, 





“Interior of a Cottage or Barn,” about twenty persons 
dancing and singing, engraved by Snyderhoef, from the 
Saltmarshe collection, £735 ; D. Teniers, ‘‘ The Kermesse,” 
party of peasants feasting before « cabaret, over the door 
of which a banner is hung, engraved by Major, £1,522 
10s. ; J. Van Huysum, ‘Group of Flowers,” from the col* 
lection of Prince Radzevill, £525, 





AMUSEMENTS. 


CROQUET. 

Tuts new game, played in the open air upon a closely 
cut lawn, bids fair to become the most fashionable as it is 
the most attractive and enticing amusement of the day. 
The point wherein it differs the most specially from other 
out-door games is that it can be played with equal facility 
by ladies or gentlemen, skill and ingenuity being of 
much more importance to success than mere physical 
strength ; and yet if any one suppose, at the same time, 
that it does not bring into exercise the full powers of body 
and mind, let him join in the game with skillful oppo- 
nents, and he will soon find himself badly croqued, All 
thoughts of business or other cares must be thrown off be- 
fore putting foot upon this magical lawn, The game must 
have your first consideration, and you will find yourself 
at its close fully repaid by the applause of your partners 
and the consciousness of having done your duty. 

The game of croquet is played upon a space of closely 
cut grass on even ground of about the dimensions of a 
good-sized dining-room. Ten iron hoops or bridges are 
fastened into the ground at proper intervals, and it is the 
object of the player to knock his ball, by means of the 
mallet which he holds in his hand, through these hoops 
toward certain points. It is the object of the enemy to 
prevent this and to retard your ball as much as can be 
done. In order todo this your enemy will try to hit your 
ball with his (each player has » ball and mallet, the former 
distinguished by its color as in billiards), and if he can 
do so heis said to roqguet you, and is allowed the privi- 
lege of croquing, which is done by placing his ball against 
yours, and, with his foot placed upon them both, driving 
your ball, by hitting his own against it. as far as he canin 
any direction he may desire, which will probably not be 
the direction in which you wish to go. The game may be 
played by any number of persons up to eight. 

It is impossible, in a short acticle like this, to give any- 
thing but a very undefined idea of this new pastime. Its 
charm consists in itself, and it must be played, or be seen 
in course of play, to be at all appreciated. Our object 
only at present is to invite the attention of our readers 
who are residing out of the city, or who intend to pass the 
summer in the country, to its existence. It has for a long 
time been a very favorite amusement in England, and we 
Americans have often laughed over Mr. Leech’s pictures 
in the London Punch, illustrating some oddities and 
characteristics of the game, without exactly knowing 
where the laugh came in. Many of our readers will call to 
mind also the description of it given by Holme Lee in her 
novel *‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” and by Mr. Trollope in 
the ‘‘Small House at Allington.” Dear Lilly Dale, we 
wonder if you yet play, and we wonder also if you still are 
content to live alone. Mesdemoiselles les Croqueuses! 
we wish you happier experiences than to find another 
Crosbie. Messieurs les Croqueurs! if a Crosbie should 
turn up, let him beware. A note addressed to John Eames, 
at our office, will bring a speedy reply. Bacchus has 
spoiled the game of bowling, but it shall not spoil the bet- 
ter game of croquet. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, June, 1864, 

I Have spoken heretofore of. Mr. Hosmer’s ‘ Color 
Guard ” as the best narrative of camp and field life that 
the war has produced, as far as my acquaintance with this 
new literature goes. I have just seen a letter from John 
Bright, in which he refers to it and speaks as but few 
Englishmen do of the great contest. ‘‘I have read it (he 
says) with great interest. I think it admirably written, 
and its description of the soldier’s life, his sufferings and 
risks, are the most graphic I have ever read, I grieve (he 
adds) over your terrible war, and pray that it may soon 
end with the unity of your country restored, and freedom 
universal on your continent.” 

In regard to the translation of Martin’s ‘ Ilistory of 
France ” which Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co. have in pre- 
paration, | may add that Mr. Bancroft has consented to 
annotate it. The first part will be out with the fall trade, 
and Mr. B.’s labors begin with the next installment. 

The same publishers add immediately to their life of 
Mr. Lincoln (‘‘ The Pioneer Boy”) an appendix cover- 
ing the public services of the man, which, together with 
‘©The Tailor Boy,’’ also in press, being a life of Andy 
Johnson, are somewhat of the nature of campaign docu- 
ments, 

They also issue this week a volume of sermons by 


James Freeman Clarke, named after the initial discourse, 
“*The Hour which cometh and now is.” Bostonians would 
hardly need to be told where in the theological world Mr. 
Clarke stands, but his reputation, although a man who 
has united general literature with his professional some- 
what, and the only one with us who delivered an address 
on Shakespeare at the recent anniversary, is not extended 
much beyond our limits, Although affiliating with the 
Unitarian body, he is an Independent, and jucts as 
such the services of his chapel in Indiana place. Thus, in 
the great question of how is one to be saved, he 
takes the theologian’s ground of grace rather than 
the moralist’s of works, which latter the Unitarians most- 
ly hold by ; but again, on the question of the obser- 
vance of Sunday, he goes beyond the conservative Uni- 
tarian, and writes quite in contrast with Dr. Walker, for 
instance, when he expresses a preference for the Catholic 
and not the Puritan way of keeping it, and is somewhat 
confident of the future with us when he says, ‘‘ We do not 
keep it as well as our children will keep it.” It is to be 
expected that he will find much in Robertson, of Brighton, 
to sympathize with, That spiritual churchman made the 
same free use with the letter, and abode by the spirit in 
just the way that Mr, Clarke in one of these sermons com- 
mends, With the writer who signs himself ‘‘ The Country 
Parson ” he is quite as severe in the other direction, and 
stigmatizes some of his logic as mere flippancy. 

As one of the radical school of abolitionists, it was not 
to be anticipated that our author could publish sermons 
that these opinions did not somewhat color. He says they 
have been written within the shadow of our great conflict, 
and it necessarily forms a background. The sermons, 
though somewhat diffuse in thought, which short-hand 
reporters tell us is more characteristic of the pulpit than 
of the rostrum, are still written in rather a pointed style. 
The sentences are short, compact, and a page now and 
then reads like one of Emerson’s essays, which is not 
strange when it is remembered that the two are much in 
unison mentally. 

Black, the photographer, has just got out three large 
views of Ball’s Washington. The flank-view, which un- 
fortunately is the poorest aspect of the plaster, is the only 
one not disfigured by disproportionate enlargement. The 
quarter-views, which are decidedly the most effective, 
necessarily in so large a plate show the front and head of 
the horse of a size that dwarfs unnaturally the hind por- 
tions, which were farther from the instrument. This isa 
defect in the art which we may hope will eventually be 
overcome. The only remedy now attainable is a diminu- 
tive picture, subsequently magnified ; but this does not 
insure a desirable distinctness. The public must rest con- 
tented with this substitute of the bronze for some time, we 
fear, for delays are likely to occur. One of the views, which 
shows the rider in profile and the off forequarter of the ani- 
mal nearest the spectator, gives the best idea of the spirit of 
the statue, The fine manipulation of the horse’s head is 
seen to great advantage, and Washington’s carriage is one 
of marked dignity and instant repose from action, The 
resemblance to the Houdon likeness is very strong in this 
aspect. The force of the head is not apparently diminished 
by the hat which covers it. Brown, it will be remem- 
bered, has left the head of his figure in your Union-square 
statue bare, the hat resting upon the bridle-arm against 
the breast. With the outstretched hand as if assuaging 
an outburst from the troops, whose salute he had uncov- 
ered to honor, there is an apparent meaning in the posi- 
tion that opens to the artist all the advantages of the bare 
brow. Richard Greenough has done the same with his 
Franklin, but in that case with a want of circamspection 
that suggests an incongruity. A street habit, fur-lined, 
with walking-stick in use, hardly suits a moment when 
the hat would be borne under the arm, unless, indeed, the 
brown-study of the philosopher had verged upon absent- 
mindedness. Mr. Ball found no opportunity at hand for 
following this fashion, and was not slavish enough to de- 
vise one. His figure is one thoroughly seasoned with 
common-sense, which is not an el t as prominent in 








art as it might oftener be to its manifest advantage. 


Washington wears his hat as a general who is seeing his 
orders obeyed, and too much occupied with their import- 
ance for acknowledging a salute. The motive of Brown’s 
work seems to be that the labor is done, the victory as- 
sured, the legions recalled, the Soul of the action being 
made to feel that he is the center of all, while he modestly, 
with brow bared to his Maker, rebukes the too great en- 
thusiasm for a man. Ball, on the other hand, has chosen 
a moment of repose in the action not yet completed. The 
work with him is not wholly done, He is watching its pro- 
gress with almost a forgetfulness of self,typified in his sword, 
which has fallen by the point upon the bridie-arm after 
its use for the moment is over. And here, I think, the 
artist grew to a better comprehension of the position 
from the first. His earlier model represented the right 
hand resting upon a fleld-glass which was propped thus 
upon the rider’s leg. By dispensing with the glass and 
drawing the sword he brought the soldier more into con- 
tact with the scene he is presumably a part of, while the 
passive state of the weapon gives all the breadth of repose 
and stateliness that was needed. There is one other point 
that I know he tried to attain but failed to satisfy himself, 
and which I can but regret. In the quarter-views the 





breadth of the figure assimilates with the width of the 
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horse, and the contour of the group is piled up substan- 
tially and firmly, with a suggestion of that pyramidal 
form that is always so pleasing. The direct side-view fails 
inthis. Thelines of contact of the man’s and the horse’s 
back are too angular to be perfectly pleasing, though by 
the folds of the coat-skirts the artist has done what he 
could to relieve the sharpness. What would have accom- 
plished the graceful blending of the rider and his animal 
would have been the short horseman’s cloak. For several 
days Mr. Ball revolved this idea in his mind, and persis- 
tently draped his figure to get the ease of fold and sim- 
plicity of outline’he had set his heart on acquiring ; but 
he failed to please himself and abandoned the idea, The 
plan is certainly not novel, and has been done well 
before. I recall Foley’s statue of Lord Hardinge, The 
military cloak in this subject bases the figure grandly 
upon his horse, and gives a ponderosity of effect that 
could hardly have been acquired otherwise. Perhaps 
Mr. Ball’s figure would not have been benefited thereby 
in either of the quartering front-views, but the flank 
aspect I cannot but think could have been enhanced. 

We have in the July number of the Atlantic a welcome 
earnest of Mr. Emerson’s intention to give us an Ameri- 
can edition of Saadi’s **Gulistan,” in the paper which is 
doubtless to stand as the introduction in the coming 
yolume with Ticknor & Fields’s imprint. It seems he 
passes by Mr, Eastwick’s recent version of the Persian 
(1853) and goes back for preference to Gladwin’s, which 
was among that gentleman’s numerous contributions to 
the study of the oriental life and literature which he 
published at Calcutta late in the last century. Mr. 
Emerson speaks of it as a book that has been current in 
Asia and Europe for six hundred years; but its advent 
with us can hardly be deemed the surety of success, 
though an important step in our literary affinities, 


W. 





LONDON. 
Lonpon, June 8, 1864, 
A BISHOP AND HIS GUESTS. 


Tatre is a story afloat among the clubs, which will 
scarcely be printed in England, concerning the Bishop of 
Ely, that may remind youof an incident in Don Quixote, 
but is said really to have occurred. The good bishop ob- 
tained his advancement through the Earl of Rutland, 
whose acquaintance he made by having once been driven 
by a storm to take refuge in the earl’s mansion. No 
sooner had he been promoted than he began to use his 
authority in securing fat places for his relatives, One 
clerical nephew was especially benefited, being made 
Rector of this, Prebend of that, and Dean of the other, to 
the extent of nine or ten places, for which he did no work, 
but drew salaries. Of course the rectors and curates not 
related to the bishop did not like this. Ou one occasion, 
when the bishop and his many-titled nephew were going 
to a certain town, they requested a humble curate who 
was going before them to call at the hotel and say that the 
Bishop of Ely was coming and desired dinner prepared at 
7o’clock. The curate having given the message, mine 
host inquired ifthere would be any company to dine with 
his lordship. ‘* Oh, yes,” replied the curate, and wenton 
to say the Rector of this, the Prebend of that, the Dean of 
the other would dine with him, and the landlord took 
down the ten titles, and prepared dinner accordingly. At 
last the bishop came; he and his nephew sat for a long 
time waiting for dinner. At last the bell was rung, and 
the reason of the delay demanded. ‘ Why. your lord- 
ship’s guests have not arrived!’ ‘‘Guests! I have no 
guests!” “If your lordship will pardon me, here are 
the names of ten gentlemen who were anvounce’ as to be 
with your lordship.” The bishop read the lisi of titles— 
all of which were present—and said, ‘* Well, we will not 
wait for them any longer.” The magnificent dinner for 
ten was brought up and eaten by the two in silence, 


ORIGINAL FOLIO OF SHAKESPEARE, 


England is rather severe upon publishers of fine works. 
Mr, Day, the celebrated engraver, who is now reproducing 
from photographic copy the original follo of Shakespeare, is 
compelled to give the Government, if it choose to demand 
them, four copies for its various libraries. This makes 
forty guineas. But this is not so bad as when the demand 
happened to be for Simpson’s illustrations of India, where 
the tax (as the Government calls it) or robbery (as Day 
calls it) amounts to eighty-four guineas. The folio lacks 
yet a half-dozen plays of being complete. Mr. Howard 
Staunton, the editor, is permitted to have for a while the 
original folio, and the other day, in presence of the requi- 
site witnesses, he showed itto me. Itis kept in a strong 
box of oak, with lock and bolts. I was astonished té find 
it so perfect abook. The binding is strong, the leaves un- 
stained, the printing clear and beautiful. Only one au- 
dacious, defiant worm has ever been known to invade the 
sacred pages, and J saw the trace of his vermicular infamy 
over two lines of the “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” He 
has long since expiated his temerity by a wretched death. 
Mr. Staunton laid the volume back in its box as tenderly 
asif it had been his youngest baby. He tells me—this 
author of the ‘“‘ Handbook of Chess” and conqueror of the 


now so much hates as chess, He feels nervous at being 
in the room with a board, and declares the game to be 
fatal to time, temper, and all good. He says that, were he 
to write his chess autobiography, no parent who read it 
would ever allow his child to learn to play chess, He 
says that if he had been the devil he could not have been 
more maligned, backbitten, hated, and wronged, and this 
simply by the people he has beaten at chess. And now he 
has taken refuge with the immortal William, and never 
sees a chess-board but he exclaims, ‘‘ That way madness 
lies !” 

A NEW PLAY. 


There is an old story that, during the excitement po- 
duced in France by John Law and the great Mississippi 
scheme, a hunchback made a large profit by standing in 
the Rue Quincampoix and offering his hump to be used 
as a desk by speculators who were in a hurry for a desk. 
This old story, after floating about for a long time, took 
root in the mind of the dramatic writer Mr. A. R. Slous, 
and has grown up in the form of a new play which Is at- 
tracting some attention to the Princess’s Theater, where 
it appeared for the first time on Monday evening, with 
the title ‘‘ Light and Shadow.”” The hunchback is Pierre la 
Croche, who has been raised by the Marquis de Bellamai 
from the position of a peasant on his estate to that of his 
secretary, and who has permitted himself to fall in love 
with the daughter of his lord. In youth he had made 
himself a hunchback for life by falling from a tree where 
he had climbed to catch her pet bird which had escaped. 
He does not tell the love of his maturer years, but wears 
the gentle Clarisse’s miniature near his heart. This lady 
has an aristocratic lover who hates plebeians and rides 
over Pierre, wounding him, and discovering the minia- 
ture of Clarisse, who hasan interview with poor Pierre 
and compels him to give up his treasure—her own like- 
ness. In return for his compliance she promises to inter- 
cede with her father to prevent the projected demolition 
of Pierre’s cottage, where his mother lies ill. Neverthe- 
less the cottage is demolished, the mother dies, and 
Pierre curses the marquis. Then seven years have 
elapsed. Pierre has become, in the way mentioned, and 
operating with money so obtained, the richest man mm 
Paris. In various ways he has all his former foes in his 
power. There is much development of character and 
force in the play. Pierre shows magnanimity in light as 
in shadow. This is the only novelty in the theatrical 
line, except one may mention Adelina Patti, who ap- 
peared last night in the character of Margherita (Gounod’s 
is as different from Goethe’s as a grisette from Eloise) for 
the first time, and achieved a decided success, 
A CONGRESS OF COOKS. 

Whilst the diplomatic magnates of Europe are perspir- 
ing and conspiring together at Downing street as to the 
sauce with which they shall cook and serve up Denmark 
for the Diet of Germany, there is a different kind of con- 
gress going on in Italy. The Jtatie (Turin) of the 31st 
says: ‘This afternoon a long file of carriages conveyed 
along string of persons to the Hotel del Pozzo. The oc- 
cupants were a deputation of pastry cooks and coffee- 
house keepers, who had arrived from Madrid to take part 
in a meeting of their confréres in this city. Several 
Italian cities, it is said, also sent deputations.” I doubt 
not that the congress of pastry-cooks will be about as pro- 
ductive as that of the Powers, whose treaties are gener- 
ally only another and quite as indigestible kind of pastry. 


LONDON ‘* PERSONALS.” 


Here are the ‘‘ Personals” of the London Times this 
morning—curious, aren’t they ? 


to BOCACCIO.—I must leave this week. Without you 
E. Tam lost. Pray COME. 


o. d. E.—I hope you have NOT CHANGED your PLANS, 
M. and that you still intend coming home, but not to the 
country, on the 1th inst., so that we shall meet on the _ 


HE WRITER of a LETTER to Mrs. ——, Grosvenor- 
T place (dated May 5, and signed L. S.), is THANKED, and 
earnestly requested to communicate again, and give his 
address. 


Cc. F. ruined. Not expected to survive. Provided ac- 

s cording to your instructions. . P., th of May. 8. 

ieft no alternative but to repudiate. G. d D. 78. 543.0. 124.05, 
3y. 70. by to-morrow. Pollaky, 13 Paddington-green, W. 


ILL the GENTLEMAN give farther INFORMATION 
to the lady who talked with him, while seated in Ken- 
sington-gardens? It isa life and death matter. Address M. 
D., post-office, Southampton-row. 
ISHOP of LONDON’S FUND.—The Hon. Secretaries beg 
to ACKNOWLEDGE very gratefully the RECEIPT of 
L. SO from W. E.—Ottice, 46 A, Pall-mall. 


OBITUARY. 


In the obituary list of last week occur the names of Nas- 
sau Senior and W. J. Fox, both men of rare powers and 
eventful lives. Mr. Senior was long known as an able 
barrister and a distinguished traveler and writer. At 
the time of his death he was publishing in the Victoria 
Magazine his very interesting “‘ Journal kept in Egypt.” 
Mr. Fox began life as a weaver-boy in his father’s werk- 
shop, gained a prize for an essay op mathematics when 17, 
was @ bank clerk 7 years, then an orthodox preacher, then 
a Unitarian and Secretary of the Unitarian Association, 
then a heretic of the Parkerite kind, then, and whilst 
preaching at Finsbury Chapel (which was filled to over- 
flowing 30 years for him), a member of Parliament. He 





world on the mimic field—that there is nothing that he 


was perhaps the finest orator England has in these last 


years produced. He was for many years separated from 
his wife, but of late years they have resided together and 
did until his death. 


ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND. 


A new chapter on the discussion concerning anonymous 
journalism has been issued this week in a pamphlet by 
Mr. W. Hargreaves, a frequent writer for the Morning 
Star, entitled ‘‘ Revelations from Printing-House Square. 
Is the anonymous system a security for the purity and in- 
dependence of the press? A question for the Times news- 
paper.” Whatever may be the truth concerning the ab- 
stract question, the author certainly shows that anonymous 
journalism in England is a farce. He quotes from Carlyle 
and other sources the proof that Edward Stirling, ‘*the 
thunderer’’ of the old Times, was not known by even Sir 
Robert Peel, whom he was so ably supporting, who (Sir 
R. P.) wrote to the Times, in 1835: *‘ If 1 do not offer the 
expressions of personal gratitude, it is because I feel that 
such expressions would do injustice to the character of 
a support which was given exclusively on the highest 
and most independent grounds of public principle. I can 
say this with perfect truth, as I am addressing one whose 
person even is unknown to me, and who, during my tenure 
of power, studiously avoided every species of intercourse 
which could throw a suspicion upon the motives by which 
he was actuated.” Mr. Hargreaves compares this with 
these facts that are known: that the father of Mr. Delane, 
the present editor of the Times, with whom Mr. Cobden 
had the controversy, was, while editor of the Times, from 
1847-57 appointed Treasurer of Kent County Court, 
salary £800 a year; G. W. Dasent, brother-in-law of the 
present editor, and himself on the Times staff, is also editor 
of Chronicles in the Public Record Office, salary £260; his 
brother, J. B. Dasent, is County Court Judge in Middle- 
sex, salary £1,200 ; the present governor of the Bahamas 
was of the Times, salary £2,000; Mr. Knox, of the Times, 
was made Metropolitan Police Magistrate in 1861, salary 
£1,200; Mr. Wingrove Cooke, who lost his election for 
Marylebone in 1861 because he was discovered to be a Times 
pondent, has been appointed an Inclosure Commis- 
sioner, salary £1,500; Dr. Charles Mackay, New York 
correspondent of the Times, was, within six months after 
he began his letters for that paper, placed by the Prime 
Minister on the pension list of the Benevolent Fund (estab- 
lished for the relief of necessitous authors) for £100 a year 
for life! 





corr 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Madame Mario, a distinguished Italian lady and lec 
turer upon the wrongs of Italy, has written a novel which 
some who have read it in MS. tell me will have a fine run 
I do not know who will publish it. ? 

A little book, just published by Chapman & Hall, bears 
the title, *‘ England among the Nations,” by John Lalor, 
A.B. Itis a scathing review of the present do-nothing 
policy of England, and is almost as severe as Mr. Wendel) 
Phillips’s classification of England as a ‘second-rate 
power.” There is the following ominous quotation from 
Bacon on the first page: ‘‘ Solon said to Croesus (when in 
ostentation he showed him his gold), Sir, if any other 
come that hath better iron than you, he will be the master 
of all this gold.” M. D.C. 





LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuts society held their June meeting on Monday eve- 
ning, the 20th, in the library of the New York Historical 
Society, the President, George Folsom, LL.D., in the 
chair, 

The Esquimaux.—A letter was read by the correspond- 
ing secretary, Mr. Gibbs, from the Rev. W. H. Kirkley, 
in charge of an English mission in British America, in 
reply to his inquiries respecting the Esquimaux. Mr. 
Gibbs had sent him the circular of Mr. Morgan, published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, respecting the Totemic 
system, the names of kindred, etc., in different languages, 
wishing to compare the customs of the Esquimaux with 
those of the Indiaus, Mr. Gallatin formerly favored the 
opinion that the Esquimaux are of the same race as the 
Indians ; and the Totemic system may offer a good test. 
Mr. Kirkley expressed his gratification at the favorable 
reception of his former letter by the society, and promised 
to institute a thorough investigation of the subject pro- 
posed. The writer mentioned that injustice has been done to 
many of the Esquimaux by placing them in a much lower 
grade of civilization than that which they really hold, 

Mr. Gibbs proposed that information should be collected 
respecting the animals originally used by the Indians of 
North America for food and clothing. Many errors exist in 
relation to them, and he read an article recently published 
in a New York paper, abounding in misstatements. Of the 
Rocky Mountain sheep and goat, the buffalo, the moose 
(that is, the elk), and the deer, many facts are unknown 
which would be found important and interesting. Dr. 
Wilson has proved, in a paper read before the society, that 
the range of the buffalo was formerly as far east as the city of 
Buffalo ; and Mr. Smith quoted old Spanish writers to show 
it had been to the neck of Florida. It was finally resolved 





that Mr, Smith be requested to act as a committee on the 
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whole subject, and that other members communicate to 
him facts to be hereafter embodied in his report. As some 
remains of the mastodon have been found in circumstances 
indicating their modern existence alive, it was resolved 
that this animal also should be included in the investiga- 
tions. Dr. Wilson has mentioned traditions of the Iro. 
quois, of their manner of killing it, of the sound of its 
voice as resembling that of a railroad whistle, etc. 

Mr. Gibbs gave interesting particulars of some of the 
fabrics manufactured by Western Indians from the wool 


cial report of the proceedings of the Grand Council of the 
Troquois, of May 11. 

That council was held to form a treaty with the United 
States, in order to adjust their claims for lands in Texas 
now settled by white men and never paid for. Mr. 
Charles E. Mix, chief clerk of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. who appeared as Commissioner of the United States, 
rendered the meeting abortive by claiming a right to dic- 
tate the terms of the proposed treaty, refusing to exhibit 
his credentials, and then withdrawing from the meeting. 





and hair of native animals, and referred to the elegant 
Russian work, ‘‘ La Russie,” which gives much authen- 
tic information concerning the arts of the Indians in 
Russian America. 

Allusion having been made to the fossil bones from Ala- 
bama, exhibited in New York nearly twenty years ago 
by Dr. Koch, Professor Rau remarked that the pretended 
skeleton of a sea-serpent in that collection was success- 
fully exposed as an imposition by a member of the Acad- 
emy of St. Louis. 

Captain John M, Dow presented wo the society a very 
valuable old manuscript dictionary of the Catchique lan- 
guage, and a printed grammar of the same, both of them 
from Dr. Toledo, of Guatemala, Also a small pamphlet 
describing the destruction of the old city of Guatemala, 
in Spanish, published soon after the catastrophe. The 
dictionary was sent for publication, and was referred 
to Messrs. Gibbs, Cotheal, and Smith. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Dr. Toledo for his valuable donations. 

Dr. Merritt, from the Committee on Nominations, report- 
ed the names of Dr. Bernardo Piiiol, Bishop of Nicaragua, 
and Dr. Nasario Toledo, Corregidor of the Departenens of 


The sack » Chiefs, head men, 2nd representatives of the 
Six Nations conducted themselves with the utmost dig- 
nity, propriety, and moderation, for which they are pro- 
verbial in their public p dings, and adopted reselu- 
tions expressing their — at the course taken by Mr. 
Mix, their entire confidence in the word of President 
Lincoln, who had promised to have justice done them, 
and appointing a Committee of Safety to conduct all the 
business of the Six Nations. 

A letter was read from Dr. John P. Kluge, at Panama, 
mentioning that Mr. Billinghurst, of Iquiqne, Peru, has 
seen simall globular objects like those exhibited to the 
society by Dr. Merritt (and believed by Dr. Torrey to be 
the eyeballs of fishes), found in the orbits of the heads of 
mummies, and still attached to the bony parts by a dried 
membrane. Mr. Boyd, editor of the Panama Star, who 
received the information through his brother, has sent for 
a certificate from Mr. Billinghurst to forward to the 
society, 

Dr. Macgowan sent a published paper, protesting agains, 
the barbarous sentiments expressed by Capt. Fiske, in his 
report of his late Western expedition, published as a con- 








Zacatepeque, Guatemala, for election as corr 
members ; and they were unanimously elected. 
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Shell-Mounds, near Conchagua, and the port of La 
Union, Central America, were mentioned by Captain Dow. 
Some Indians, while excavating one of them lately, dis- 
covered a human skull and several pieces of pottery. 
Earthen Mounds, he tioned, abound on the plain of 
old Guatemala City, commonly fourteen to twenty feet 
high and twenty in diameter at the base. Mr. Gibbs de- 
scribed those on large plains or prairies near Puget Sound. 
They are five or six feet high and almost entirely cover 
the surface, so as greatly to impede travelers. They are 
formed of cobble stones, mingled with vegetable mould. 
The plain beneath them is so full of cobble stones that he 
saw a well which had been formed by merely throwing out 
stones, those remaining at the sides keeping their places 
as if built into a circular wall. He cut through one of the 
mounds and found it homogeneous throughout, containing 
nothing but cobble stones and mould. Commodore Wilkes 
opened several of them, with the same result. In some 
places such mounds cover the surface for fifteen miles. 

Capt. Dow described a remarkably fine stone image 
which he procured in Central America and intends to 
present to the Commissioners of the Central Park. It ap. 
pears to be of volcanic rock, about four feet high, and 
weighs about 200 pounds. It is executed in 4 superior 
style to any that he has seen from that part of America. 

Publications Received.—The “* Mittheilungen,” or Pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Royal Geographical Society o¢ 
Vienna, for 1862, presented by Mr. Loosey ; and eight late 
monthly numbers of the ‘ Boletim e Annaes,” or Bulletin 
and Annals of the Portuguese Ultramarine Council, sent, 
like the sixty preceding numbers, by Mr. Figaniére, the 
Portuguese Minister. 


The Aztec Children.—Mr. Cotheal presented a collection 
of printed and MS. documents relating to the pretended 
Aztec children, exposing the imposture, and proving them 
to be a well-known pair of idiots from the town of Jocatal, 
in Central America, and tracing their voyages and travels 
for several years after 1852, under the conduct of different 
adventurers who had them for exhibition. 

Mr. Moore resigned the office of librarian, and Mr. 
Henry T. Browne was elected in his place. 

A curious old astrological instrument was exhibited 
and explained by Dr. Thomson. It consists of five or six 
thin circular metallic plates, about a foot in diameter, 
fitting upon each other and movable on a pin in the 
center. Some of them are of open work, and most of them 
are covered with numerous engraved lines, words, and 
names in Arabic characters. Dr. T. estimates the number 
of carved lines at 500,000, and read the names of 
stars, constellations, and cities in India, Arabia, ete. He 
gives ita date subsequent to the victories of Tamerlane, 
as some of the cities named were founded subsequently to 
his epoch. Thix rare aud curious Arabic astronomical in- 
strument has jong lain in Barnum’s Museum, and pre. 
viously belonged to Scudder’s ; and the nature and origin 
of it were unknown until sent to him for examination. It 
has a bar attached, with sights, evidently designed for 
finding the position of stars, in order to adjust the plates 
according to astrological rules, to determine what heaven. 
ly bodies presided over the birth and lives of individuals. 
It was probably made in India, and is a good specimen of 
an old horoscope. In Samarcand, as Dr. T. remarked, one 
of the cities mentioned, was a university, to which we owe 
the invention of logarithms, the best catalogue of stars 
ever made, aud seyeral other important steps in sgience. 

Letters were read from De-jih-non-da-weh-hoh (Dr. 
Wilson, Chief Sachem of the Cayugas), igclosing the offi: 





gressional d t, declaring that Indians should be 
treated only by military means, being insensible to rea- 
son, justice, or humanity. 

Letters were presented from Mr. Frederick Hicks, at 
Buenaventura, Mr. W. H. Gulick, at Caracas, and L. H, 
Bunnell, of Second Wisconsin Vol. Cavalry, near Vicks- 
burg, saying that it “‘ has evidently been the site of a fown 
in ages past, for it is surrounded by mounds and earth- 
works of ancient date.” He promises to communicate his 
observations. 

A letter from Geo. Latimer, Esq., of St. John’s, Porto 
ome ccknowilsiging the wer of his diploma as a cor- 

, and promising a catalogue and draw- 
ine of his collection of ante found in the island, 





KEOKUK (10WA) LIBRARY ASSOCIATON. 

The first annual meeting of this society was recently 
held, and flattering reports made of its progress. The 
association, though established in D t last, has 
proved a great success. Its library will shortly contain 
nearly fifteen hundred volumes, most of them of a superior 
character, and representing the best authors in the 
branches of science and literature. The society hopes to 
add all the new publications of merit as they appear, and 
as many of the standard works as its means will allow. 
The principal foreign and domestic reviews, magazines, 
and weeklies are kept on file in its rooms. The following 
is a list of the officers chosen for the current year :—Pre- 
sident, A. J. Wilkinson ; vice-president, Geo. W. 
McCrary ; recording secretary, Geo. C, Thompson ; trea, 
surer, Howard Tucker ; corresponding secretary, J. L. 
Rice ; library committee, Surgeon M. K. Taylor, R. F, 
Bower, J. H. Westcott, Thomas Fletcher, and L. J, 
Adams, 





BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


At the regular monthly meeting of this association, 
held on the 17th inst., Lewis F. Allen in the chair, the 
corresponding secretary announced the receipt of a large 
number of donations, among which were an ancient iron 
ax, apparently of European manufacture ; part of an 
Indian pipe and part of an old brass kettle, dug up at 
Aurora, two anc a half miles south of the village on the 
farm of George Cook ; date of the formation of the town 
of Wales, and a list of the supervisors and town clerks 
elected in it from 1819 to 1864 inclusive ; an iron shot dug 
up at the corner of Niagara and Main streets in digging a 
sewer at that place ; one-half of a shell found in digging 
the foundation of the Niagara-street Railroad, on the site 
of old Fort Adams, or Battery Swift. 
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SCIENCE. 


AN Englishman proposes au aerial railway locomotion, 
or balloons fitted up for passengers, to be drawn through 
the air, from!station to station, by ropes worked and drawn 
by stationary steam engines, no grading, no rails, no iron, 
no earthly expense to be incurred, but for the stations and 
balloons. 

—A writer in the Franklin Institute Journal thinks 
that the application of steam force for the cultivation of 
land will never be successfully attained till inventors 
adopt circular for straight motion, a change to which the 
plow cannot conform without being itself changed He 
proposes the free rotary motion, or a revolving edged 
fork, whose prongs or cutters will foree away the soil, the 





ection of which may be likened to the teeth of circular 





saws cutting their way through alog. The writer furnishes 
an illustration of his design, with some judicious and im- 
portant suggestions as to the volume of steam force as a 
substitute for animal power. 

—Paper is now made of the coarsest material, even hay 
and bramble, It only requires to be machined to become 
good printing paper. It take a ton and a quarter of the 
best cotton rags to make a ton of pulp, and these rags cost 
from $125 to $175 per ton. Two tons of coarse hay, 
costing from $20 to $25, make one ton of pulp. Twenty 
dollars would pay for the chemicals and twenty-five for 
labor, coal, etc. Aton of paper thus made would stand 
at a little over $60, saving 50 per cent. 

—Gold bearing ores are now found in Madison county, 
Missouri. Conglomerate ore has been found to yield 112 
grains of gold, or $67 20 cents to the ton. Quartz con- 
glomerate, 500 grains, or $33 60 cents to the ton. It is es- 
timated that the cost of working the ores will not exceed 
five dollars per ton, and a company is to be formed for that 
purpose, 

—A. W. Hall, of Chicago, has invented « time-piece 
which indicates the names of different localities, and the 
relative times of day at the different places at every suc- 
cessive moment, and also the difference of time between 
those places. Also adjustable indexes to indicate the time 
of the place where the clock is to be used, 

—The Paris ‘‘ Journal of Science” speaks seriously of a 


‘balloon-omnibus capable of containing two hundred and 


fifty persons, which is to make aerial journeys from the 
Place de la Concorde to the Bois de Boulogne. The 
subject seems just now to occupy men of science very 
much. Many letters have recently been read at the 
Academy of Sciences from persons who express confidence 
that it will soon be possible to navigate the air. 

—A miner at Gold Gulch, California, has found an irreg- 
ular hexagonal crystal of quartz about one inch in diame- 
ter and two inches in length, pointed at one end and 
broken squarely off at the other. Within the body of the 
crystal, rising from the base likea miniature mountain, and 
occupying about half the entire length of the stone, is a 
mass of beautifully crystallized gold, silver, and copper, 
each metal distinctly defined, and all imbedded in the 
stone, which is as clear as glass, in exactly the style of 
the flowers and other objects in a glass paper-weight. It 
was purchased by the superintendent of a copper mine, 
and is now in possession of Isaac S. Josephi, a wholesale 
jeweler in San Francisco, 

—The iron ores of New Jersey are principally of the 
kind called “ magnetic,”’ those of some localities being 
highly polaric. Some of the ore beds were worked prior 
to the Revolution. Since the present gigantic war gave an 
impulse to the iron trade, the principal mines of New 
Jersey have been reopened and are producing largely. 
The principal mines now worked are the Andover, Hurds- 
town, Dickerson, Hibernia, Ringwood, Mount Hope, 
Sterling, Byram, Mount Pleasant, Beach Glen, Weldon, 
and Sweeds, At Sterling Hill, Sussex county, occurs a 
most interesting, valuable, and probably inexhaustible 
deposit of ‘ Franklinite ;” and at Sterling, three miles 
from Franklin, is a mountain mass of red oxyd of zinc, 
the only oneknown. The paint works of the company 
are at Newark, N. J. 

—A new machine has been invented for printing cartes 
de visite, It prints by a new process, without ink and 
without pressing or drying. It requires no special know- 
ledge or material strength ; a child can work the machine 
with ease. The portraits always remain clear and dis- 
tinct ; and the price of the cartes is little more than that 
of pasteboard, as the machine does away with the cost of 
workmanship, The speed with which the machine can be 
worked is prodigious, throwing off no fewer than 100 per 
minute, with the clearness of lithographic impressions. 
The name of the inventor is M. Leboyer, of Paris, 

—The sum of 20,000 francs ($4,000) has just been left to 
the French Academy of Sciences by a lady named Letellier. 
The object of this legacy is to aid young traveling zoolo- 
gists in their studies of the invertebrated animals of 
Egypt and Syria, thus continuing the researches of M. de 
Savigny. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Jou Braonerx.—Macaria, by Augusta J. Evans, author 
ot “Beulah.” Our Mutual Friend, by Charles Dickens. 
Subgenation: the Theory of the Normal Relation of the 
Races ; an Answer to “ Miscegenation.’ 


J. 1. Tiwtox & Co., Boston, Mass.—Phantom Flowers: a 
Treatise on the Art ot Producing Skeleton Leaves. 


Henry Hoyt, Boston, Mass.—Songs for Social and Public 
Worship ; revised edition ; Edited and Compiled by Rev. 
Edward N. Kirk, D.D 


0. 8. Feer.—Linnet’s Trial: a Tale, by 8. M., author of 
“Twice Lost.” The Gold Hunters’ Adventures; or, Life in 
Australia, by a returned Australian ; illustrated by Champ- 
ney. ¢ 

American News Co.—The Davenport Brother 3 
tory, Travels, and Manifestations; also the Ph 


ite their His 
Dark ean Ancient and Modern, by Orrin Abbott, 


losophy of 


D. & J. SapueR.—Confessions of an Apostate, b; 
nodiiet “tae O'Regan on, Emigrant’ Life in ¢ és 7 
World, by Mrs Se: 


rmons for the Principal ae 
sons of the Seered Year by the Rev. Thomas 8S. Preston 


J. B. Lippixcorr & ca, Philadelphia, Pa.—The Book of 
Days: a pean opular Antiquities in connection 
with the c alendar. a5 ing Anecdote, Biography, and His- 
tory, Curiosities of Litratare, and Oddities of Human Lite 
and Character ; edited by R, Chambers ; in two volumes. 


F. J. Huntinerox.—The New Shining Star: £ fue tion of 
Hymns and Tunes for Sinday- aghouls byt by T orkiun. P 
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From THE PRESS OF | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PuiLapELPuua. 
L 
CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. 
JUST COMPLETED. 


THE BOOK OF DAYS: A Miscellany of Popular Antiqui- 
ties in connection with the Calendar, including Anec- 
dote, Biography, and History, Curiosities of Literature, 
and Oddities of Human Life and Character. 


Edited under the supervision of Rosrrt CHAMBERS. 
In two Vols. 8vo. 
THIS INTERESTING WORK CONSISTS OF 


I. Matters connected with the Church Calendar, 
Including the Popular Festivals, Saints’ Days, and other 
Holidays, with illustrations of Christian Antiquities in 
general. 


Il. Penomena connected with the Seasonal Changes. 


III. Folk-Lore of the United Kingdom, 
Namely, Popular Notions and Observances connected 
with Times and Seasons. 


IV. Notable Events, Biographies, and Anecdotes connected 
with the Days of the Year. 


V. Articles of Popular Archxology, : 
Of an entertaining character, tending to illustrate the 
progress of Civilization, Manners, Literature and Ideas. 


VI. Curious Fugitive and Incdited Pieces. 


It has been the desire of the Editors of this work-—while 
not discouraging the progressive spirit of the age—to temper 
it with affectionate feelings toward what is poetical and ele- 
vated, honest and of good report in the old national life ; 
while in no way discountenancing great material interests, 
to evoke an equal activity in those feelings beyond sell, on 
which depend remoter but intinitely greater interests, to 
kindle and sustain a spirit of patriotism, tending to unity, 
peace, and prosperity in our own state, while not exclusive 
of feelings of benevolence as well as justice toward others. 
It is the Haitor's wish that these voluines should be a reper- 
tory of old fireside ideas in general, ax well as a means of 
improving the fireside wisdom of the present day. 


The work is printed in a new, elegant, and readable type, 
and Illustrated with an abundance of Wood Engravings. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SUE’S FRENCH COURSE, 


INCLUDING 


I. A New Practical and Intellectual Method of Learning 
French, grounded on Nature's Teachings ; adapted to the 
system of Noel and Chapsal ; with Critical remarks on 

raminars used in our Schools. 12mo, $1 50. 


IL. Exercises on the French Syntax, or Practice of the new 
Practical and Intellectual Method for Learning French, 
wherein learners have to make direct application of 
French Rules, and rectify the deviations made trom the 
French Syntax. 75 centy. 


Ill. The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. 
Arranged as a Guide for the construction of French Sen- 
tences, completing the system of the Practical and Intel- 
lectual Method for learning French. l2mo, $1 9. 


IV. A Key for the use of Teachers and Learners, who, after 
completing the regular course, may wish farther to prose- 
cute their study of the French tongue. 12ino, 75 cents. 


The whole forming a complete Oral and Synthetical Course. 
By Jean B. Sue, A.M., formerly pupil of the Royal School of 
reze. 


From Professor Labberton. 


“Thave examined with much attention Professor Sue's 
‘Practical and Intellectual Method of Learning French,’ 
and am happy to bear testimony to the practical tact and 
sound scholarship which he has shown in the preparation of 
the series. The arrangement is simple and lucid, and the 
gradual steps by which the learner is introduced to the difti- 
culties of grammar are such as, in my estimation, to render 

book deserving the patronage of every instructor. It is 

‘French made easy,’ not by leaving out all the hard parts, 

but by presenting the difficulties one at a time, and in the 
most consonant to nature and reason.” 


on. 
ROBERT H,. LABBERTON, 
Philadelphia, June 18, 1864. 





WICKERSHAW’S SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employments, 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. y James 
Pyle Wickersham, A.M., Principal of the Pennsylvania 
ri Normal School, Millersville, Pa. One vol. 120, 

1 25. ’ 


From the Massachusetts Teacher. 


. . . . ‘We heartily invite the readers of the Teacher 
to examine this exce lent volume, believing that it will 
tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as 
4 profession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to 
command the respect of the wise and good.” 


Iv. 
; A GUIDE TO EXPERIMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY. 


FRICK’S PHYSICAL TECHNICS, 


Or Practical Instructions for making experiments in 
Physics, and the Construction of Physical Apparatus 
with the most limited means. By Dr. J. Frick, Director 
of the High School at Freiburg, and Professor of Physics 
in the Lyceum. Translated by Dr. John D. Eastor, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the Uni- 


versity of Georgia. One volume 8vo. Amply Illus- 
trated. 


From Silliman’s Journal: 


“We cordially commend this book to all teachers of 
ysics, and especially to those whose situation or circum- 
stances cut them off trom access to a good collection of Phy- 
sical Instruments. . . . . While the most expert demon- 
strators may gain some useful hints trom Dr. Frick’s book, 


HOSPITAL LIFE. 


Notes of Hospital Life; from November, 1861, to August, 
3. By a Lady Volunteer Nurse. With an Introduc- 
tion by Bishop Potter. 12mo, $1 25. 
From the Press. 


“It needed not a l’envoi from Bishop Potter to tell us that 
‘the fine Italian hand’ and tender, vet brave spirit of a 
woman are in this little book. . . . She had much to teli 
—this Florence Nightingale of ours—and tells it truly, touch- 
ingly, and without pretense. 


vL 
MEMOIR OF DR. WILSON. 

A Memorial of the Rev. Bird Wilson, D.D., LL.D., late 
Emeritus Professor of Systematic Divinity in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
ry the nited States. By W. White Bronson, A.M. 12mo, 

Pais 
vil. 


PRONOUNCING MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
NEARLY READY. 
A Comprehensive Medical Dictionary, containing the Pro- 


nunciation, Etymology, and Signification of the terms 
made use of in Medicine and the kindred sciences. With an 
Appendix comprising a complete List of all the more im- 
ortant articles of the Materia Medica according to their 
Medicinal Properties ; also an Explanation of the Latin 
terms and phrases occurring in Anatomy, Pharmacy, 
ete., together with the necessary directions for writing 
Latin Prescriptions, ete. By J. Thomas, M.D., author of 
the System of Pronunciation in * Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World.” 1 vol. demi-octavo. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





Philadelphia. 
PE ANNUAL CYCLOP.EDIA 
AND 
IMPORTANT EVENTS 


REGISTER OF 
OF THE YEAR 
1863: 


In presenting to the public another volume of the Annual 
Cyclopedia, containing the record of the most turbulent 
year which the country has witnessed, no efforts have been 
spared to secure its completeness and accuracy, and to pre- 
serve it free from every mark of partisanship. 

The principles adopted in the previous vears have taken 
effect, and many new and most important questions arose 
under them, and were discussed during 1865 ; auch as confis- 
cation, emancipation, indemnity official and pecuniary, the 
relations of the hisurrectionary states to the Union, personal 
liberty, martial law, prize, the liability of Great Britain for’ 
damages done by the Alabama, ete., ete. 

These discussions are embraced in its contents, together 
with the important civil and political measures of the Fed, 
and State Governments; an accurate and minute 
history of the struggles of the great armies and their battles, 
illustrated with maps and plans of actions taken from offi- 
cial copies; the debates of the Federal and Confederate 
Congresses > financial measures of the government, com- 
merce, ete., ete. ; the proceedings in the Contederate States 
to maintain the war and establish their government ; also, 
all the exciting movements in foreign countries ; the devel- 
opments in the physical sciences ; the progress of literature ; 
mechanical inventions and improvements ; the stupendous 
enterprises of the government connected with the war, such 
as hospitals for the army, the inanufacture of ordnance, and 
the trade regulations in insurrectionary districts. The 
present statistics of the Religious denominations, and Bio- 
graphical sketcles of the eminent persons deceased in 
1863, ete. 

The contents are arranged in an alphabetical order, and 
accompanied by a most completeindex. The volume is in 
the style of the New American Cycioracpra, and will match 
the volumes for I86L and 1862 of this annual. The work is 
published exclusively by subscription, and is elegant and 
substantial. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING OF EACH ANNUAL 
VOLUME, 1861, 1862, 1863. 
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In Cloth, 

In Sheep, 

In Half Moroces, : : 5 
In Halt Russian, : : 5D 
In Full Moroces, . 7 
In Full Russian, 7 





Mo THE READERS 
or THE 
ROUND TABLE. 


A lot of JACOB'S PATENT PORTFOLIO FILES, made 
expressly for the Rounp Tasik, Volume Two, has just been 
received. They are neatly made, having cloth sides and 
morocco backs and corners, and answer the purpose of 
binding. 

Every one who desires to preserve the paper with care 
should be provided with one of these new files. 
$1 Sv. 

Persons wishing them sent by mail should send twenty- 
five cents extra for postage. 

Address orders to 


Prick 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassau street, New York. 


PIANOs, MELODEONS, HARMONIUMS, 

Cabinet and Alexandre Organs, Piano Stools and 
Covers, Sheet Music, Music Books, Music Merchandise, and 
all kinds of musical instruments at wholesale and retail; 
second-hand pianos and melodeons at great bargains ; new 
pianos and melodeons to let, and rent allowed if purchased ; 
monthly payments received for the same; Pianos tuned 
and repaired ; cash paid for second-hand Pianos and Melo- 
deons. 





HORACE WATERS, Agent 





Tol 
the less experienced teacher and student will find it an in- 
Valuable vade mecum in the Physical Laboratory.” 


No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


pur NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No. CCIV.—FOR JULY, 1864. 
EDITED BY 
PROF. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
AND 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, Esq. 


CONTENTS. 


Art. I.—A Physical Theory of the Universe. 
Il.—The Property Rights ef Married Women. 
IIl.—The Philosophy of Space and Time. 
IV.—The Constitution and its Defects. 
V.—The Navy of the United States. 

VI.—Our Soldiers. 

VII.—A National Currency. 

VIII.—The Rebellion : its Causes and Consequences. 
1X.—Critical Notices. 


Tae NortH AwrricaNn Review will maintain, in the hands 
of its new editors, its established reputation for indepen 
dent criticism, and for well-considered opinions in politics 
and literature. 

Edited in the interest of no party, sect, or publishing 
house, its discussions and criticisms, whether political, 
saeias, or literary, will be without prejudice, partiality, or 
as, 

Thoroughly national and loyal in its spirit, devoted to the 
encouragement and elevation of American Literature and 
of a higher standard of criticism, it claims the support of ali 
who have at heart the best interests of our country. 

Tue NORTH AMERICAN Review is pramies quarterly, on 
the first days of January, April, July, and October, in num 
bers of about three hundred pages each, containing matter 
equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 

Trxas.—Five dollars a year, or one dollar and tweuty-tive 
cents per number. ? 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


No. 117 Washington street, Boston 


BARGAINS IN DRESS GOODS, 


SILKS, ORGANDIES, 





MOHAIRS, TRAVELING GOODS, 
CLOAKS, SHAWLS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, Etc., Etc. 
Prior to taking stock on the Ist of July. 

A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and Tenth street. 
BLEACHED AND BROWN 
SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, 


WHITE GOODS, Erc., 





At the lowest market prices. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway and Tenth street. 
(x —1863.—B. 
e 


HUBBEL’S 





CELEBRATED GOLDEN BITTERS, 
The best Tonic in the World. 


PURELY VEGETABLE! 


A Reliable Remedy for Dyspepsia, Weakness, and General 


Debility. 


Sold everywhere. 


GEO. C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
Hudson, N. ¥ 
Central Depot, American Express Buildings, N. Y. 


No. 55 Hudson street, New York. 
N.B.—Circulars sent to any address free. 


ME ROUND TABLE. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





One year (in advance) : - - - $4 00. 
Six months, - : - - - - : - 250 
Threemonths, - - - - =- - 1 2. 


The retail price — at ien cents. All leading news 


dealers will keep it on sale. 
— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
First-class advertisements are inserted at fixed rates, as 
follows : 


Pus.isuers.—Eight cents a line. 
titions. 


“ OruERs.—Ten cents a line. Eight cents a line for repeti 
ons. : 


Six cents a line for repe- 


Advertisements should be handed in by Tuesday evening 


to make sure of insertion. 
Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassau street, N. Y. 
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PpF®4sTo ET PERSTO: 


NUNQUAM DORMIO. 
No. 708 Broadway, a few doors above Fourth street. 
ALL READERS AND BOOK-BUYERS, 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS TO MAGAZINES, 
ALL NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL PURCHASERS, 


And especially all who wish to promote the circulation of 
THE ROUND TABLE, 
Tuat WEkKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL, 


Should “‘ make a note ” of this advertisement, and send 
orders to or call at 


My Booksrorr AND News Ewporivum, 
No. 708 Broadway. 
AUGUST BRENTANO, 





No. 708 Broadway, a few doors above Fourth street. 


B@> =Pr«sto ET Persto: Nunquam Dormio. ~29 





*,* Newspapers, Magazines, and Books sent by mguil or 
express to any part of the United States and the British 
Provinces. 





MPE SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES. 


OUR LETTER “A” FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Is fast gaining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt 
the best and cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sew- 
ing Machines yet offered to the public. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so many useful appliances for Hem- 
ming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Gauging, Braid- 
ing, Embroidering, Cording, and so forth. No other Family 
Sewing Machine has so much capacity for a great variety of 
work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and with all kinds of 
thread. Great and recent improvements make our Family 
Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and most 
certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch Known. Any one, 
even of the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how 
to use the letter “A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family 
Sewing Machines are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cun. 
ning workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the 
machine when not in use, and when about to be operated 
may be opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustain 
the work. While some of the Cases, made out of the choicest 
woods, are finished in the simplest and chastest manner pos- 
sible, others are adorned and embellished in the most costly 
and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and heauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, 
thread, needles, oil, ete., of the very best quality. 

Send for a Pamphlet. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


No. 458 Broadway, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1821. 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 
Manufacturers of 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


No. 487 BROADWAY, Corner of Broome street, 
New York. 





6 G.00D WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


§ 180 Broadway, New York, 
¢ 108 Tremont street, Boston. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


Are the only House in the Atlantic States dealing exclu- 
sively in these Wines, and acting as the direct Agents of the 
Vintners. We are receiving, by every ship arriving at New 
York, direct from the Vineyards and Cellars of 


KOHLER & FROHLING, 


LOS ANGELOS AND SAN FRANCISCO, 


Hock—Vintage 1859, 1860, and 1861. 

ANGELICA—Vintage 1558, 1859, and 1860. 

Port—Same Vintages. 

Muscatet—Vintage 1860. 

Grapr Branpy—In limited quantities. 
To which we cupecttay invite the attention of lovers of 
good and pure Wines. 

The very flattering reception accorded to our brands of 


these Wines during the past three years, is a convincing 
proof that their merits 


ARE APPRECIATED! 


Enjoying, as we do, advantages over any other Importers, 
it shall be our aim to present our customers 
THE PUREST AND BEST WINES 
GROWN IN THE STATE. 
Pleasure Parties, whether going to the country to breathe 
the mountain air, or to the seashore to inhale its invigora- 


ting breezes, will find a case or two of assorted Wines a most 
agreeable accompaniment. 


LET AMERICANS SUPPORT AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 





REMOVAL. 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 
Highest Premium 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 625 Broadway, New York. 


BALL, BLACK & C0., 





Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
COR. OF PRINCE STREET, 
Manufacturers of 
RICH JEWELRY anp SILVER WARE, 
Importers of 
WATCHES OF ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS, 
PARISIAN BRONZES, CLOCKS, 

AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
SPECIALTIES IN 


CABINETS, PEDESTALS, 


anp MOSAIC TABLES, Etc. 
Rich Assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
Extensive Collection of 
MODERN OIL PAINTINGS 
OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Every Politeness shown to Visitors. 





USICAL BOXES.—My Stock of Musical 

Boxes has never been so corigiete as it is at present. 
It comprises all the new varieties. I would particularly call 
the attention of the lovers of good music to the new, style 
called VOIX CELESTE (Celestial voice), which is really the 
most perfect mechanical music yet produced. The improve- 
ments made within the last few years in the manufacture of 
Musical Boxes are the most wonderful that have been made 
since those instruments were invented. All are invited to 
call and examine my stock. 

. J. PATILLARD, Importer, 
No. 21 Maiden lane (up stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 





HOoLLoway’s OINTMENT. 


Martyrs to Scrofula rejoice! This subtle disease, descend- 
ing from generation to generation a fearful heirloom, may 
be literally extirpated by this penetrating unguent. All 
eruptions and sores yield to its curative properties. Sold at 
62 1-2c. and $1 per pot. If the reader of this cannot get the 
medicine from the drug store in his place, let him write 
to No. 80 Maiden lane, N. Y., inclosing the amount, and I 
will mail a box free of expense. T. HOLLOWAY. 





HOSSEWELL'S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


al causes make almost all such complaints 

different in effect, I pou’ ask confidence, which will be 

sacred, in 08 

and Abimatic Complaint, Whooping Cough, and jo, 
Cousumption®. ‘Testimoniis from Physicians of the h 


in Consumption. Testimoni ians of the high- 
Stice be all incrented. For sale Wy all, Wholesale. and 
oftice by all in! ‘or 

Retail Dealers. JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 











Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 





DEAFNESS 


NOISES IN THE HEAD, 
DISCHARGES FROM THE EARS, 
CATARRH, 


Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Asthma, Scrofula, 
Bronchial Affections, Throat Difficulties, 
Diseased Eyes, Loss of Hair, Dyspepsia, Enlargement of 
the Liver, Disease of the Kidneys, Constipation, Gravel, 
Piles, Insanity, Fits, Paralysis, Rush of Blood to the Head, 
Consumption, Canker, Cancers, Tumors, with all and every 
disease which infest the human body, cured effectually by 


MRS. M. G. BROWN’S 


METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY! 
Price $5. 
THE POOR RICHARD'S EYE WATER 
AND THE 
SCALP RENOVATOR, 
WHICH ARE DISTINCTLY SEPARATE. 


Price - $l each 


The Metapnysicat Discovery kills the root which gives 
birth to and sustains the life of disease. 

No boring with instruments. 

No blowing in the ears. 

No snuffing up the nostrils or introducing wires. 

No pouring medicines down the throat. 


The Metaphysical Discovery will reach every spot that in- 
struments will reach, and thousands of places besides. 





There is but one root in the human body which gives 
birth to and sustains the life of disease, no matter what 
naine is given to disease ; no matter where or how located 
in the system ; no matter how eo | standing, or whether it 
be hereditary or not. I might call the diseases which the 

y is subjected to, from ignorance of the first cause, 
Legion. Remember I do not treat disease, I treat the Cause: 
remember also there is but one cause. Everything over- 
lying that isan effect. Were I to treat effects, [ should only 
be hastening patients to their long resting-place in the lone 
churchyard, where they are now carried in thousands 


aily. 

Reader, stop drugging and boring! Betake yourself to 
thought and use your common sense and reason. You will 
find that every attempt ye peewent and remove disease from 
the human system has signally failed up to the present 
time. Now, I say with confidence to the world, try my 
Metaphysical Discovery. No matter what the disease is that 
has taken hold of you or your children, test this medicine. 
It _— annihilate the root, scattering the effects to the four 

in 


Pp h Re, 





h and the Liver have nothing to do 
with the cause of disease. The treating of these organs for 
the cause has sent millions to an untimely grave. 

Read the following remarkable certificates : 


REMARKABLE CURE OF DEAFNESS OF TWENTY 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

I, John A. Newcomb, of Quincy, do certify that I have 
been entirely deaf in my left ear tor twenty years ; and for 
the past six years my right ear has been so deaf that I could 
not hear conversation or public speaking of any kind. 1 
could not hear the church bells ring while I was sitting in 
the church. I have also been troubled for a number of years 
with a very sore throat, so that I was obliged to give up 
singing in church, for I had lost my voice. I had great 
trouble in my head, terrible noises almost to craziness. My 
head felt numb and stupid and was a source of constant 
trouble to me. 

I tried every remedy that could be thought of. I went to 
aurists ; but as they wanted to use instruments Il would have 
nothing to do with them. About one month since I obtained 
Mrs. M. G. Brown's Metaphysical Discovery, and used it ac- 
cording to the directions on the bottles. And the result is 
that the hearing of both ears is perfectly restored, so that I 
can hear as well as any man. The great trouble in my head 
is entirely gone. My head feels perfectly easy and at rest. 
My throat, which was so diseased, is entirely cured ; and I 
have recovered my voice again. 1 would nottake one thou- 
sand dollars for the benefit I have received in the use of 
Mrs. M. G. Brown's Metaphysical Discovery. 


Read the following Certificates carefully. 
NEURALGIA. ; 
Certificate of Mr. J. P. Litch, of Charlestown. 


This is to certify that nine weeks since I was attacked with 
Neuralgia in the most violent form. Several physicians 
were applied to who did all they could to relieve me, but to 
no purpose. Every patent medicine and remedy that could 
be found were applied without effect. My tace was poul- 
ticed and bandaged in order to find relief. Since the Neu- 
ralgia attacked ine I lost twenty-seven pounds of flesh. 

In this state, a friend of mine recommended me to try 
Mrs. M. G. Brown's Metaphysical Discovery, as it 
cured a friend of his of very bad eyes, which had baftied 
the skill of the most eminent physicians. Consequently I 
went to Mrs. M. G. Brown's office, and obtained her Meta- 
ae age Discovery, on Saturday, the 19th inst. Tapplied it at 
‘our o'clock in the afternoon. The result wasthat Neuralgia 
subsided—almost immediately I felt relief. I slept well, 
without any poultices as before ; and at the time of giving 
this certificate, the 21st inst., I consider myself delivered 
from my disease, and recommend the Metaphysical Dis- 
covery to all who are suffering. 


CURE OF CATARRHU, ASTHMA, Erc. 

Mrs. Cheever, residing at No. 62 Allen street, Boston, says: 
T have been troubled for tour years with sore throat. For 
two years I suffered with catarrh and great dizziness in my 
head. It seemed as if I was falling. I suffered greatly 
with asthma, it being hereditary in the tamily. I was dis 
eased allover. Icould not go where there was any dust. 
I had great painin my head and neck. Thave suffered much 
with cold feet. The bones in my neck were drawn out of 
place with the asthma, and my throat looked like raw beet. 
After applying to various phycictome and obtaining no relief, 
I tinally applied to Mrs. M. G. BROWN, by whose medicines 
I have been so much benefited that I can now sweep well, 
although [ could not formerly go where there was any dust. 
I could not go to the door with my head uncovered without 


taking an attack of asthma. 


My asthma is now entirely gone. My catarrh has wholly - 
nguic 


disappeared. I felt weak an 


] for many years, s0 
that I was a burthen to myself. 


he coldness of my teet 
as ceased, and I feel a general circulation through my en- 
tire system. I begin to feel as formerly, fullof strength and 
vivacity, and can attend to household duties as well as ever 
I did in my life. 


Persons wishing the medicines will please inclose the 


amount as above stated and address MRS, M. G. BROWN, at 
any of her offices. 


No. 16 Bond street, New York, 
No. 410 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
And at No. 18 Pemberton square, Boston. 
Agents for New England : 
Grorex C. Goopwin. 
Wexxs & Potter. 


For New York : 
D. Baryrs, 
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ue GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


OF 


$200,000,000. 

This Loan is authorized by Act of Congress of March 8, 

1864, which provides for its REDEMPTION IN COIN, at any 
not less than ten nor more than forty years from its 
date, at the pleasure of the Government. 

Until its redemption, five per cent. interest is to be paid 
semi-annually IN COIN, 

Subscriptions to the Loan are received by the National 
Banks in United States Notes or in such currency or other 
funds as are taken by them on deposit at par. 

Its Exemption from State or Local Taxation adds from one 
to three per cent. per annum to its value. 

The Rate ef Interest on this loan, although but five per 
cent. in coin, is as much greater in currency as the differ- 
ence between the market value of currency and gofd. 

Asa rule, the five per cent. specie securities of all solvent 
governments are always par or above, and currency now 
funded in the National Loan will be worth its face in gold, 
besides paying a regular and liberal percentage to the 
holder. 

The Authorized Amount of this loan is Two Hundred Mil- 
lion Dollars. The amount of subscriptions reported to the 
Treasury at Washington, up to June 4, has been 


$67,017,850. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the 
United States at Washington, and the Assistant Treasurers at 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the 


First National Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall street. 

Second National Bank of New York, 23d st. and Broadway. 

Fourth National Bank of New Yerk, Nos. 27 and 29 Pine 
street. 

Fifth National Bank of New York, No. 338 Third ave. 

Sixth National Bank of New York, 6th ave. and Broadway. 

Ninth National Bank of New York, No. 363 Broadway. 

Tenth National Bank of New York, No. 240 Broadway. 

Central National Bank of New York, No. 71 Duane st. 

National Exchange Bank of New York, No. 184 Greenwich 
street. 


AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANKS 


which are depositories of Public money, and all 


RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 


throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 
Depository Banks) will furnish farther information on appli- 
cation, and 


AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





OFFICE OF 
VERMILYE & CO., BANKERS, 


No. 44 WALL STREET, N 


We are prepared to convert the U. 8. 73-10 TREASURY 
NOTES into the 6 per cent. Bonds of 1881 with promptness 
and on favorable terms. 


Also buy and sell at market rates all kinds of Government 
Securities, including 
U. 8. 5-20 Bonds, 

U.8. 


U. 8. 


7 Treasury Notes, 

12 mos. Certificates of Indebtedness, 
Quartermasters’ Checks, 

U. 8. 
U. 8. 6 per cents., Coupon and Registered, of 1881, 


Two-year 5 per cent. Legal Tender Notes, 


Maturing Certificates of 
chased. 


Indebtedness collected or pur- 





Uv. 8. 5 PER CENT. 10:40 BONDS, 





We keep on hand for immediate delivery an assortment of 


Bonds of this new Loan. 
VERMILYE & CO. 





MITH BLOOMFIELD, 


JAMES A. SEAMAN, 
LAWYERS, 
No, 20 NASSAU STREET, N.Y 





Professional business carefully dispatched. Negotiations 
conducted. 
@AFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 

INSURANCE. 

WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 172 Broadway (corner Maiden Lane), New Tost. Cash 
Capital, $400,000 ; Assets, February * 1864, $582, 00 

Scrip Dividend, 1861 ~ per cent. 


® per ce nt. 


of net Profits. Insures Buildings, Merchandise yt 
Rents, Leases, against loss or damage by F FIRE E, » and MA- 
RINE) RISKS on LAKES, RIVERS, and WANAL 


GEO. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on cargo or 
freight ; 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broapway, New York. 


Cash Capital, 
Assets, April 1, 1864, ~ 


$300,000 00 
912,821 78 


This Company insures, at customary rates of premium 


also against loss or damage by fire. 
If Premiums are paid in gold, losses will be paid in gold. 
The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without 


incurring any liability. or in lieu thereof, at their gpiticn, a 
liberal discount upon the premium. 


All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
Scrip Dividend declared Jan. 12, 1864, thirty-five per cent. 
Saas 14 ARES GRAHAM, Feeeiiet. 






Joun C. GoopripcE, $ 





Port FAIL TO READ TIIIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! 

THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE 
No. 154 READE street (three doors from Greenwich street), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


COFFEE!!! 


CO., 





KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price ; and also that 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever tised by our first-class hotels and steam- 
boats, the stewards say there isa saving of 50 per cent. 
KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutritious. 
The weak and infirm may use it at all times with regen g 
The wite of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of the M. E 
church, Jersey City, who has not been able to use any 
cofice tor fifteen years, can Use 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 

three times a day without injury, it being entirely free ffom 
those properties that produce nervous excitement. 

Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 Chambers street, says, 
have never known any Coffee so healthful, 
free from all injurious qualities as 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 

I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those to 
whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee. 

The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRMARY 
says: ‘IT direct all the patients of our Institution to use 
exclusively 


“y 
nutritious, and 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rey. ©. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


“IT have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in the 
ease of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, and I 
cordially recomime nd it to all clergymen and their fami- 


lies.” : 

KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop Baker, 
and many of the most distinguished clergymen and profes- 
sional men in the country 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS'! 


and be sure that the packages are labeled 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No. 164 Reade street, New York, 


as there are numerous counterteits afloat under the name of 

‘Genuine East India Cottee, ay East India Coffee,” 
ete., put forth by impostors to deceive the unwary. 

In lib. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 Ibs., for 
Grocers and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers generally. 

Sold also in Brookly n by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton street, H. 
B. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, No. 
91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally 

Orders trom City and Country Groc ers solic ited, to whom 
a liberal discount will be made. 

Wholesale agents in Brooklyn, J. C. & D. D. Whitney, 
20 Fulton st. ; Valentine & Bergen, No. 20 Fulton st. 
sold by every retail grocer 


Beowr ER’S 
SPIKENARD OINTMENT 


Is used with great effect for RHEUMATISM and its attend- 
dant affections, such as Stiffness of the Joints, Soreness of 
Bones, Lumbago, etc., Ulcers of the mouth, tongue, etc. 
om diseases having a tendency to assume a Cancerous 
torr 


No. 
and 





Bui above all, its properties have been specialiy tested ant 
found peculiarly and miraculously beneficial in the cure o! 
PILES, trom which so many are, and apparently, RB 
ly suffering ; fm fact it was in the endeavor to obtain a 

remedy for this painful and too common disease, and for 
which all Ointments and Compounds hitherto invented or 
nretended to be invented, were useless, that the GRAND 
JISCOVERY of the true Spikenard of Antiquity was made. 
None now need suffer, when so simple and so efficacious a 


cure is within his grasp. 
M. H. BOWYER, Patentee, 
For sale at No. 476 Broadway, and all druggists. 


& SONS’ 





gr EINWAY & 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 


Are now considered the best in Europe as well as this coun- 
try, having received the first Prize Medal at the World's 
Exhibition in London, 1862. 


The principal reason why the Steinway Pianos are superior 
to all others is, that the firm is composed of five practical 
piano-forte makers (father and four sons), who invent all 
their own improvements, and under whose personal super- 
vision every part of the instrument is manufactured. 





Ws. K. Lotnnop, Secretary.} 
Wn. A. Scort, Assistant-Secretary. 


Warerooms Nos. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth street, a few 


— from thef ood we eat ; 


[MPORTAN T 


TO ALL 


INVALIDS. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 

It is well known to the medical pastomton, that IRON is the 
Vital Principle or Life Elementof the blood. This is derived 
but if the food is not properly 
sted, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
pe ame of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes 
reduced, the whole a suffers. The bad blood will irri- 
tate the heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, 
will obstruct the liver, and will send its disease-producing 
elements to all parts of the system, and ev ey one will suffer 

in whatever organ may be predisposed to dise’ Ase. 


The great value of 

IRON AS A MEDICINE 
is well known and.acknowledged by all medical men. The 
difficulty has been to obtain such a preparation of it as will 
enter the circulation and assimilate at once with the blood. 
This point, says Dr. Hayes, Massachusetts State Chemist, has 
been attained in the Peruvian Syrup, by combination in a 
way before eninge n. 
E PERUVIAN SYRUP 
isa PROTECTED yo Bn of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, a 
New Discovery in Mepicing, that strikes at the root of Dis- 
ease by supplying the Blood with its Vital Principle or Lite 


Element—Iron. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropey. Fever and Ague, 
Tams of Energy, Low Gig 
THE PERU VIAN SY 
Infuses es ay Or and new life into the system, and 
a aps an “Tron ona 
ERUVIAN SYRU 
Oures Chronic Diarrhea, Scrofula, Boils. Scurvy, Loss of 
onstitutional v ee 
THE PERUV yRUP 
Cures Nervous a Weshnensh and all Diseases of 
the Kidneys gaa Bladders. 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Isa snecite for all diseases originating in a BAD STATE OF 
THE BLOOD, or accompanied by Debility or a Low State 
of the System. 


Pamphlets containing Certificates of Cures and Recom- 
mendations from some of the most eminent Physicians, 
Clergymen, and others, will be sent FREE to any address. 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the 


testimonials : 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, ES 
President of the Sep politan Bank, 
A $s 


Late Editor Christian Advocate and Journal. 
REV. P. CHURCH, 


New York. 


Editor New York Chronicle. 


Rey. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M.D., 
Rev. Warren Burton, Bosw ell Kinney, M.D., 
Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, kK. Kendall, M.D., 
Rev. Gurdon Robbins, W. R. Chisholm, M.D., 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M.D., 
Rey. T. Starr King, Jeremiah Stone, M.D., 
Rey. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Jose Antonio Sanches, M.D., 
Rey. Joseph H. Clinch, Abraham Wendell, M.D., 
Rey. eg U pham, * A. Hayes, M.D., 
Rev. P. C. Headl R. Chilton, M.D, 

Rey. John W. (A % Kinney, M. D: 


ii. 
Prepared by N. L. CLARK & CO. exclusively tor 


J. P. DINSMORE, 
No. 491 Broadway, New York. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





QTERLING'S 


AMBROSIA FOR THE HAIR. 


CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that, about eighteen months ago, I com, 
menced using SteERLING’s AmMBRosta. My hair was short, 
thin, and rapidly falling out. I had tried many Hair Tonics, 
Invigorators, etc., without receiving any benefit. Soon 
after using the Ambrosia, my hair ceased falling out, and 
commenced growing so rapidly as to astonish me. Now my 
hair is thick, soft, and glossy, and is five feet and four inches 
in length—when let down, reaching to the floor. This won- 
derful result I attribute solely to the use of Sterling's Am- 
brosia, as since T commenced using it I have applied nothing 
else to my hair. 

Mrs. L. A. BROWN, 
No. 493 Broadway, New York. 





We advise young persons, whose hair is beginning to fall 
out, to take warning in time, and save their hair, by using 
the Ambrosia. To those who have already lost their hair, 
the free use of the Ambrosia will restore it, as it has done for 
thousands. 

Dr. Sterling's Ambrosia is a stimulating, oily extract of 
Roots, Barks, and Herbs. It will cure all diseases of the 
sealp and itching of the head ; entirely eradicates dandruff, 
prevents the hair from falling out, or from turning prema- 
turely gray, causing it to grow thick and long. It is entirely 
different from all other preparations, and can be relied on. 

It is a well-known fact to thousands in the city of New 
York, that this is the only article yet discovered that will 
cure the disease of the scalp, and cause the hair to grow. 

PRICE $1 PER BOX, containing two bottles. 


Dr. H. H. STERLING, Sole Proprietor. 
H. H. STERLING & CO. 
have established their manufactory of AMBROSIA at 
No. 121 Liberty street. 





DR. H. H. STERLING, 
At No. 576 Broadway, 
has opened 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
fer the examination and treatment of the Scalp and Hatr, 





doors east of Union Square, New York. 


and also for the sale of Ambrosia. 
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A WORK OF GREAT VALUE. 
IN PRESS, 
A POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF THE 
REBELLION. 
BY 

HON. EDWARD McPHERSON, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United States. 


Presenting a complete and impartial Record of the mo- 
mentous Polifical Events of the last four years, carefully 
compiled, arranged, and indexed. 


8vo, 400 pages, full law sheep, $4. 


The Washington Chronicle of the 18th June says of it : 

“Mr. McPherson is singularly qualieed to compile and 
edit such a work. He has been identified with the public 
press, and served as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He is therefore not alone acquainted with the public 
men of the country, but with the great questions that have 
disturbed the nation, especially since the events succeeding 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and beginning with 
the Administration of James Buchanan. From a view that 
we have had of a portion of the sheets of this interesting 
and much-needed work, we can say to our political friends, 
and, indeed, to men of all parties, that it will be the most 
thorough and most carefully digested and arranged book on 
this subject that has yet been produced in this country.” 


The trade supplied by 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway, N. Y. 
PHILP & SOLOMONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


({HURCH BOOK STORE, ? 


No. 49 White street, N. Y. 


And 





H. B. DURAND, 
Has constantly on hand a large assormment of 


THEOLOGICAL, JUVENILE, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKs, 


“And a great variety of 
TRACTS, PAMPHLETS, Etc. 


Old and New Theological Books furnished at the lowest cash 
prices. 


Catalogues sent on application. ~ 
In Press, 
BROWNE ON THE ARTICLES, 
WITR NOTES, 
by the 
RT. REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, D.D. 


BARNARD'S REVIEW OF McCLELLAN’S 


REPORT. 





THE PENINSULAR OAMPAIGN AND ITS ANTECE- 
DENTS, 
As developed by the Report of Maj.-Gen. GEO. B. McCLEL- 
LAN and other published documents. 


By J. G. BARNARD, Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, 
and Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and Chief Engineer in 
the Army of the Potomac from its organization to the close 
of the Peninsular Campaign. 

1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with map, $1. 
Just published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 Broadway. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


puis DAY PUBLISHED. 





7,000 COPIES ORDERED IN ADVANCE! 
JOHN BRADBURN, PUBLISHER,Y 
(Successor to M. DooLapy,) 


,No. 49 Walker street, New York. 


MACARIA. 


A New Novel, by Avcesta J. Evans, author of “ Beulah,” 
“Inez,” ete. 


The publisher deems the bare annonucement of a new 
book by the author of ** Beulah ” sufficient to insure the 
largest advance orders of any novel of the season. ‘ Maca- 
ria’ is a novel of great power, fully sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the author. Orders already received exhaust our 
first supply, and booksellers should send early to secure first 
copies. 

One volume, 12mo, 550 pages, price $1 50. 


D® WAYLAND’S NEW BOOK. 


— ‘ 
Just PuBLisHED: 
A MEMOIR 
of the 
CHRISTIAN LABORS 
or 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., L.L.D. 
BY FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


lémo, cloth, price 9 cents. 


CONTENTS: 


Early Lite until his settlement at Kilmany—Ministry at 
Kilmany—Dr. Chalmers at Glasgow—His Eloquence—Pa- 
rochial Labors in the Tron Church—Labors at St. John’s— 
Christian Labors at St. Andrew’s—Resid at Edinburgh 
—Church Extension—Origin and Establishment of the Free 
Church—Labors at the West Port—Personal Character— 
Death—Conclusion. ’ 

8@> This work is not strictly a Life of Dr. Chalmers, but a 
Memoir of that particular phase of his character which was 
displayed in his Parochial and Philanthropic labors, and is 
designed specially to aid, by his precepts, example, and gen- 
eral principles of action, both ministers and private Chris- 
tians who are with him laboring to promote the best imter- 
ests of man. 





THE MEMORIAL HOUR, 

Or the Lord’s Supper in its relation to Doctrine and Life. 
By Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., author of * Evening of Life,” 
etc. 16mo, cloth, price $1. 

Ba@- The design of this work is strictly devotional—to 
deepen in the hearts of its readers, with the divine blessing, 
a sense of the value of the Memorial Ordinance, and thus to 
rescue this precious rite from that formal and superstitious 
observance on the one hand and that careless and irreverent 
observance on the other, which are too common. 


CHRISTIAN MEMORIALS OF THE WAR, 
Embracing Scenes and Incidents of Christian Bravery and 
Religious Faith inthe Army. With Historical Notes. By 

Prof. Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Light in Darkness ; or, Christ Discerned in his True Charac- 
ter by a Unitarian. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. : 
A work of interest to all who, in darkness, are secking the 
light ef Evangelical truth. 


Geographical Studies. Translated from the German of 
Car! Ritter, by Rev. William L. Gage. With a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, and a Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


A work of the greatest value and interest, presenting in 
brief compass the results of Prof. Ritter’s life. The sketch of 
his career and character, by Mr. Gage, will be found not the 
least interesting part of the book. 

The Story of My Career as Student of Freiburg and Jena, 
and Professor at Halle, Breslau, and Berlin. With Personal 
Reminiscences of Goethe, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Schel- 
ling, Fichte, Novalis, Schlegel, Neander, and others. By 
Heinrich Steffens. Translated by Wm. L. Gage. 16mo, 
75 cents. 

The chief interest of this delightful little work, which has 
received the warmest encomiums of the press, lies in the 
vivid recollection of such men as Tieck, Fichte, Schelling, 
Schiller,;Neander, Humboldt, Goethe, and others, and of Uni 
versity life in Germany. 

3OULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


D? YOU PLAY? 


CROQUET—THE NEW GAME, 
Tt is played upon the lawn. 
IMPLEMENTS AND RULES FOR SALE. 
WALTER Loy, 
No. 823 Broadway, N. Y., 
(Between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets.) 








CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


roR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
consisting of 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature. 


History, Biography, Theology, Voyages and Travels, Poetry 
and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anecdotes and 


Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, Cyclopedias on. 
nce, Early. 


Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which having been imported 
the present appreciation of gold. increased duties, 
ete., are offered at about one-third less than the present rate 
of importation will admit of. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 








WPEETH LIKE PEARLS 


AND 
BREATH OF SWEETNESS 
Insured by the use of our 
FORMODENTA TOOTH PASTE, 
Elegantly put up in China Jars, 50 cents each. 
CASWELL, MACK & CO, 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel. 
Vicor OF MIND AND BODY. 
CASWELL, MACK & €O.’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHORATED ELIXIR OF 
CALISAYA BARK 


will give Color and Animation to the countenance, and 
elasticity and vigor to the step. Especially is it needed to 
secure against the debility of the hot weather. 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
. CASWELL, MACK & CO., 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel. 


MINERAL SPRING WATERS. 


KISSINGEN, VICHY, ETC. 








THE SPA, 
AT 
No. 32 PINE STREET, 
Is now open for the sale of the above waters on draught at 


the proper temperature. 
HANBURY SMITH, M.D. 











Now READY. 
SONGS FOR SOCIAL AND PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


(REVISED EDITION.) 


BY REV. EDWARD N. KIRK, D.D. 





The publisher is gratified in being able, after a delay of a 
few weeks, to make the above announcement. The work 
contains two hundred and ninety-six pages of hymns and 
tunes, including not a few of those tried and popular 
—_ which have,long been favorites in the prayer mect- 
ng. the Sunday-school, and at the family altar, together 
with eleven chants. The book is a gem of excellence, and 
can hardly fail of meeting a felt necessity in every church 
of our Lord th hout the land. 

Dr. Kirk, in his introduction, very truly remarks, “the 
work willbe recognized as‘a condensed and sifted tune-book, 
containing only the best airs of larger volumes, together 





with a selection of the choicest hymns for social and | amily 


worship.’ To this it may be added that the selections ot 
both hymns and tunes is everything that can well be needed 
in the temples of God's praise. It is beautifully printed, on 
fine paper, in large clear type—is compact and portable in 
size, substantially bound in cloth, and gold lettered. 


copy will be sent prepaid, on receipt of the price. Please 
order one from the publisher, and judge of its merits by a 


fully meet the expectations of the party ordering it, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Price 75 cents. 


HENRY HOYT, Sunday-school Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


IP YHE BANKERS' MAGAZINE 


AND : 
STATISTICAL REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, $5 PER ANNUM, 





By I. 8. Homans, Jr., 
No. 46 Pine street, N. ¥Y., Commercial Advertiser Building. 


f 

This is the only work published in the United States con- 
taining the following information : 

1. A monthly List of New Banks established in the United 
States. it 

2. A monthly List of New National Banks. Location, 
President, Cashier, and Capital of each. 

3. A monthly List of New Banking Firms established in 
the several States. 

4. Lowest and Highest Prices, monthly, of leading Govern- 
ment, State, Railroad, Coal, and other Stocks. 

5. Daily Price of Gold at the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

6. Monthly List of New Appointments of Presidents and 
Cashiers of Banks. 

T. Decisions of the State Courts in reference to Bills of 
Exchange, Promissory Notes, Banks, Bonds, Insurance, 
Usury, etc. 

8. Monthly Review of the Money Market and Stock Mur- 
ket. 

9. Monthly Report of Banking operations abroad. 

10. New Banking Laws of the State of New York and of 
other States. 

ll. The National Bank Act of June, 1864, as amended by 
Congress. 

12. Forms (prepared by N. Y. bank counsel) of Bank Bonds 
for Bank Officers. 

13. Banking Statistics of every State in the Union. 


MONTHLY, FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
No. 46 Pine street, N. Y. 











Published by H. E. and C. H. Swuxrsse, No. NG Nassau street; and printed by Puarr & Co., No. 11 Frankfort street. New York, Saturday, July 2, 1864, 
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